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GOD'S CONTRACTOR 
Pastor Spirer wanted his own pulpit and church. He built them. See page 23 
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Satan... 
and the Briar Patch 


I appearRED for dinner with several 
long scratches on my face and arms. 

“Been fighting your sins?” dad asked, 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“No,” I answered grimly, “it wasn’t 
my sins. It was the briars in the south 
pasture.” 

“Same thing,” he observed, and then 
switched the subject abruptly. I knew 
there was something on his mind, how- 
ever, for he went with me to the briar 
patch after we finished eating. 

“Let’s see how you do it,” dad said. 

Like any 14-year-old I wanted to 
prove my ability. Taking a firm grip 
on the brush scythe I strode up to the 
briar patch and made a vicious swing 
at a particularly large c1ump. Some of 
the stalks were cut, but 1 thick one only 
bent under my stroke and whipped 
across my face. Another scratch! 

“That used to happen to me too,” dad 
said, and walked away. 

I fumed at his seeming lack of inter- 
est, but by evening—many scratches 
later—I had the patch leveled and 
raked into a pile. 
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Several weeks passed and I w 
burning the dry briars. Dad joined m@ 
a scythe over his arm. While I tende® 
the fire he stepped up to the briar pate! 
and cut off the new shoots which wer 
only a few inches high. 

“Look,” he said when he had finished 

“not even a scratch.” 

“But they weren’t nearly as big as th 
ones I had to cut.” 4 

“That’s just the point,” he said. “Th. 
longer you let them grow, the hard 
it is to get rid of them. But nip ther, 
as soon as they appear and they aren” 
so hard to handle.” 

I remembered something he had sail) 
weeks before. “That’s what you mean 
when you called them sins, isn’t i? 
Dad?” : 

He didn’t answer .. . just mussed m» 
hair and looked mighty pleased. 
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Kishi kept in Japan 

Chitose Kishi was obvious because 
of his absence. The head of the Lu- 
theran Church in Japan had been 
granted clearance by Sweden to attend 
the Lutheran World Federation meet- 
ing in Lund. But he did not arrive. 

Occupation authorities in Japan had 
clapped a temporary ban on any native 
churchman’s attending international re- 
ligious conferences. Also affected 
was the Rev. Michio Kozaki, mod- 
erator of the United Church of Christ, 
who was scheduled to be at the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference in Can- 
ada this month. 


Danish Church needs ministers 
President Alfred Jensen was de- 
spondent. The shortage of ministers 
in the Danish Lutheran Church of 
America stymied all expansion plans. 
“It would seem almost hopeless to 
plan further for home missions,” he told 
delegates to the church’s convention in 
Racine, Wis., June 17-22. “There are 
not enough ministers as it is, so why 
think of more places for them to serve?” 
Answer to the problem, he thought, 
lay with parents. “Each father and 
mother, each home should assume part 
of the responsibility for the failure.” 
He reported that the Danish Church 
has 82 congregations served by 55 min- 
isters. Despite this handicap, member- 
ship growth was reported at 4.6 per cent, 
largest in history. 


Not stolen 

' Speaking to delegates, Dr. Paul C. 
Empie denied emphatically that Lu- 
theran World Relief supplies were be- 
ing diverted into the black market or 
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stolen. The LWA director asserted thi 
nearly 5,000,000 pounds of relief gooc 
had been shipped to 15 countries durin 
the last 18 months and that less tha 
one-half of 1 per cent had been lost. 

This record was attributed to the fae 
that all supplies are distributed throug 
church officials. They make certain, h 
said, that the materials are given f 
those in greatest need. 


LWA returns 

The United Lutheran Church wa 
barely keeping pace with time lag 
month in its effort to raise its two-yea 
Lutheran World Action quota. Almos 
a year and a half of effort had produce 
only 72.6 per cent of the $4,972,482.1 
goal. The Augustana Synod had over 
subscribed with 107.4 per cent. 

Five ULC synods had exceeded thei 
goals, but four others had not reachei 
the half-way mark. One synod had no 
even paid 15 per cent. 

ULC leaders were the Georgia-Ala 
bama and Florida synods, which hat 
contributed 126 per cent and 121.8 pe 
cent. Others over the top were the Cali. 
fornia, North Carolina, and Rocky 
Mountain synods. 

Percentages for church bodies were. 
Augustana Synod, 107.4; Lutheran Fre 
Church, 92.1; Evangelical Lutherar 
Church, 91; United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, 85.8; Finnish Suom 
Synod, 76.6; ULC, 72.6; American Lu- 
theran Church, 72.4; Danish Lutherar 
Church, 61.6. 


Calorie count drops 

Meanwhile, the starvation diet of 
45,000,000 Germans in the Americar 
and British zones has sunk to 1,10 
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lories a day, General Lucius D. Clay 
ports. To maintain this average the 
merican military governor has had to 
p into U.S. army food reserves. 

In the French zone the daily calorie 
uunt has slumped to 874, according 
_ Dr, E. Theodore Bachmann, Chicago 
sminary professor, now in Frankfurt. 
eople are so hungry, he said, that they 
‘e stealing newly planted potatoes 
om fields during the night. One officer 
Id him that new crops will probably 
lisappear” before they are ripe or the 
wners have a chance to harvest them. 
General Clay continues to insist that 
the Germans are to help themselves 
ey must be fed. He attributed a re- 
mnt drop in coal output in the Ruhr to 
arest brought on by hunger. 


Slad for horsemeat..." 

Daily 5,000 children are flocking to 
yup kitchens provided in Austria by 
merican Lutherans. (See “Death 
ances in Vienna,” page 21.) Ranging 
1 age from six to 18, the young people 
2ceive a meal every day at one of the 
J food centers. 

Seventy tons of horsemeat recently 
ent to a soup kitchen in Warsaw. The 
ame product was included in food 
urchased for camps for 50,000 German 
outh. Funds were provided by Luther- 
ns and Presbyterians. 

“With conditions what they are,” 
tates Paul Bock, reporter for the World 
‘ouncil of Churches, “plenty of people 
1 Europe are glad for horsemeat. .. . 
fany Europeans do not share repug- 
ance for horsemeat with Americans.” 


eery talks 

At the suggestion of the Lutheran 
‘hurch in Japan, Dr. T. Benton Peery 
ill tell American Lutherans about 
‘hristianity in Japan. The ULC Board 
f Foreign Missions has asked him to 
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speak at churches and conferences in 
the East and South during the summer 
and fall. 

Already on his schedule are: New 
York Synod’s Silver Bay camp, July 
26-Aug. 1; Virginia Synod’s Massanetta 
Springs assembly, Aug. 4-10; and the 
Parish and Church School Board’s 
Camp Nawakwa at Biglerville, Pa., 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1. - 

Dr. Peery was recently released from 
the chaplaincy after two périods of 
service in Japan. 


VISITING JAPAN AND KOREA to study ‘church 
conditions is Dr. John L. Yost, president of 
Southern Seminary and member of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions. With a group of nine 
American Protestant. leaders he will attend meet- 
ings to discuss relief problems, evangelistic pro- 
grams, and the establishment of a unified edu- 
cational program for Christian schools 


New Japanese premier a Christian 

Tradition was broken as soon as 
Tetsu Katayama, new premier of Japan, 
began his duties. A Christian, he re- 
fused to visit the Grand Shrine of the 
Sun Goddess at Ise. There all former 
top-flight government officials had sup- 
posedly reported their assumption of 
office to the imperial ancestors. 

Socialist Katayama, who was bap- 
tized a Presbyterian at the age of 14, 
publicly declares his Christianity. 
“Hitherto, government in Japan,” he 
recently stated, “created the impression 
that it was apt to be motivated by false- 
hood and intrigue. I believe, however, 
that government in the future must be 
guided by a Christian spirit of mo- 
rality.” 

General Douglas MacArthur has 
pointed to the significance, “from a 
broad international viewpoint, that 
three great Oriental countries now have 
men who embrace the Christian faith at 
the heads of their governments: Chiang 
Kai-shek in China, Manual Roxas in the 
Philippines, and Tetsu Katayama in 
Japan.” 


Let them shift for themselves... 

“Last fall the whole country’s sym- 
pathy was aroused for 18 Esthonian 
refugees who crossed the Atlantic to 
Miami in a 38-foot sloop to escape being 
returned to a government alien to their 
principles. Offers of financial help came 
from all over the country... . This is in 
biting contrast to the refusal of Con- 
gress to do anything about the plight of 
850,000 hapless victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion in the DP camps of Germany. Con- 
gress has dawdled for two years. .. .” 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch pulled 
out all the stops on its organ and rum- 
bled at Congressional shilly-shallying 
in regard to the displaced persons prob- 
lem. Soon the New York Herald Tri- 
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bune, the Christian Century, Ameri 
the Lutheran Welfare Conference + 
America, the National Catholic Rur 
Life Conference, the American Friene 
Committee, AFL, CIO, and other grouy 
had crescendoed the rumble into th 
der. But Congressmen remained i 
active, almost hostile. 

Representative Frank W. Fello 
chairman of the House Judiciary Su 
committee, complained that he and 
group were being the “objects of a ve 
definite propaganda movement from a 
over the country” that looks like “thy 
work of a very strong, well-paid lobby. 
He accused groups of putting on “tr 
mendous pressure of the type I don} 
like.” 

In answer America pointed out the 
“far from being ‘well paid,” many c 
the groups “are exhausting slim fund’ 
to uphold both a Christian and a 
American tradition.” 

Later Representative Edward Gog 
sett charged that the refugees—man;’ 
of whom would face execution in thei 
native Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Rus- 
sia—‘“should go home.” Then he addec 
“Let the others shift for themselves: 
They’ve been pulling our leg lonp 
enough.” 

Result is that the Stratton Bill, whicl 
would admit 400,000 carefully pickee 
displaced persons to the U.S. within the 
next four years, will probably neve» 
get to the floor of Congress. A House 
Republican leader indicated recently, 
that the measure will stay tied up in @ 
subcommittee. 


Roman Catholics act | 

Jobs and housing on American farm: 
for Catholic displaced persons are al- 
ready being promised by Catholic dio-- 
ceses and individuals. Encouraged byy 
the enthusiasm among his church peo-- 
ple, the president of the National Cath-- 
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METROPOLITAN BENJAMIN, representative in America of Moscow Patriarch Alexei, confers with 
the Rev. Frank E. Radcliffe (left), pastor of Holy Spirit Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., and the 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, pastor of Trinity Church, Reading. Benjamin pointed to similarities between 
Lutherans and Orthodox Catholics at a meeting of the Reading Lutheran pastoral association 


olic Rural Life Conference has assured 
the House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion that there is enough room and 
housing in rural areas of America for 
400,000 refugees. 

In Britain arrangements are under 
way for more than 100,000 displaced 
persons to enter the Isles, according to 
the Ecumenical Refugee Commission. 
First families will start arriving in Sep- 
tember. At least 50,000 people will be 
admitted within the following six 
months. 


Benjamin protests 

Not everyone was happy because a 
top-flight Russian clergyman was sch- 
eduled to arrive in the U.S. last month. 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen interpreted 
Metropolitan Gregory’s coming as “an 
attempt to win over the Russian Church 
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in the United States for Stalin.” Result 
was that Metropolitan Benjamin, head 
of the Patriarchal Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, protested to Pope 
Pius XII. 

Benjamin cited Sheen as saying that 
Gregory is “a professor of atheism at 
the Soviet Atheistic College” and that 
“Russia is using the cloak of religion 
to spread Communism throughout the 
United States.” 

“Surely it is not a Machiavellian plot,” 
said Benjamin, “for the Patriarch of 
Moscow to send an archbishop and met- 
ropolitan to this country as his rep- 
resentative in religious and eccle- 
siastical matters. Is there any necessity 
for Msgr. Sheen to mix Mr. Stalin into 
the purely ecclesiastical problem . . .?” 

Shrewdly, the Living Church, Epis- 
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copal weekly, pointed out that both the 
Russian and Roman churches sat in the 
same seat. The dual allegiance of the 
Russian Orthodox in this country, it 
stated, “is exactly parallel to the dual 
allegiance of Roman Catholics, who... 
claim that their spiritual loyalty to the 
Pope does not make them any less loyal 
citizens of the United States.” 


So red the rose 

A Russian Orthodox priest put on his 
rose-colored glasses recently and peered 
at Moscow. Occasion was the 800th an- 
niversary of the founding of the city. 

“Moscow is not only our past and our 
present but also our future,” he wrote. 
“Tt is the center of social life and hu- 
manity .. . the starting-point of all 
the progressive and democratic ele- 
ments. In religious life Moscow is 
neither the center of aristocratic and 
despotic Catholicism, nor the center of 
anarchist Protestantism. .. . 

“God grant that the magnificent old 
town, our little mother Moscow, may 
remain till the end of time the unshak- 
able magnetic rock which attracts all 
those who are struggling for their po- 
litical, national, and religious freedom 
and who are the sons and daughters of 
the holy Orthodox Church.” 


Success story in East Africa 

When the 55 German missionaries in 
northern Tanganyika, East Africa, were 
interned in 1939 the mission field had 
39,000 communicants. To salvage the 
field and hold ground the Augustana 
Synod rushed in a skeleton staff of 
eight missionaries. 

But American church leaders had 
underestimated the natives. Since 1940 
church membership has grown to 70,000, 
and 29 new stone churches have been 
built. Six new African pastors have 
been ordained and 25 more are in train- 
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ing. Schools now enroll 21,000 chil- — 
dren, and 86 new schools have been 
erected. The entire mission, according 

to Dr. Richard Reusch of the Augustana — 
Synod is now self-supporting, self-_ 
governing, and self-propagating. 


Americana : 
Manners and morals in the U.S. as 
reported in the American press: : 
Less than half the people who claim 4 
to be church members attended wor- Py 
ship on a recent Sunday, according to © 
Dr. George Gallup’s American Institute ~ 
of Public Opinion. Women were better . 
churchgoers than men. College people — 
attended in greater percentages than 
those who did not go beyond high © 7 
school. People in the middle years—_ 
20 to 49—attended in larger proportion — : 
than younger adults or older people. — 
Farmers went in larger percentagaa 
than people living in towns and cities. 


In Iowa, 52 per cent of the people 
feel that religion plays a more im- 
portant part in their everyday lives — 
now than before the war, according to — 
a recent Des Moines Register and Trib- — 
une poll. Sixty-two per cent thought 
missionary work is more important to- 
day than before the war. 

Total number of divorces granted in 
Las Vegas, Nev., up to June 1 was 900 
less than for the corresponding time — 
last year. 

Over 75 per cent of Methodist laymen 
would object if their minister smoked 
tobacco, according to a recent sampling. 
Forty-eight per cent approve sermons 
“against acquisitiveness and the desire 
to get more and more ‘things,’” but 29 
per cent definitely oppose them. Over 
95 per cent, however, like sermons di- 
rected against liquor traffic. The ma- 
jority do not care whether the clergy- 
man wears a pulpit gown. 
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iaconate in India 

Within the next few months, two 
eaconesses from the US will go bounc- 
ig along the trails of India in a station 
ragon. One of them will be Sister Mar- 
aret F. A. Fry, who headed the nursing 
chool at Wagner College, Staten Island. 
the other will be Sister Edna C. Hill, 
vho since 1942 has been full-time par- 
sh deaconess in Good Shepherd 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The station 
wagon is the gift of Good Shepherd 
Church. 

A preview of this picture developed 


Edna Hill. . . 


Margaret Fry 


June 26, when the ULC Board of Dea- 
coness Work met in the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. In compliance with a re- 
quest of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Deaconess Board is lending Sister 
Margaret and Sister Edna to the For- 
eign Board for work in India. 

Their task will be to tour the terri- 
tory of the Andhra Lutheran Church 
and explore the possibilities of “estab- 
lishing an indigenous diaconate in 
India.” If their report is favorable, 
plans for the diaconate would be made 
by the India Church and submitted to 
the Foreign Board for review. 

Both deaconesses were born in Penn- 
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sylvania, Sister Margaret in Allentown, 
and Sister Edna in Leechburg. They 
leave for India this fall. 


Board reorganized 

The Philadelphia Motherhouse now 
is incorporated in the ULC through the 
Board of Deaconess Work. This action, 
initiated by the board of the Mary J. 
Drexel Home which controls the Moth- 
erhouse, solved a 63-year-old problem. 

Planted in this country more by Lu- 
theran individuals than by action of the 
church, the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
through its board, technically and 
legally was an independent corporation. 
It served the church but was never 
under direction of the church. 

The Drexel Home Board, recognizing 
the necessity for organic relationship 
with the ULC, if the best interests of 
both were to be served, has expanded 
its board from 12 to 15 persons. Five 
are nominated by the ULC Deaconess 
Board, five by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and five by the Drexel Board. 
While the enlarged group will govern 
the Drexel institutions such as the 
Home for the Aged, Children’s Hos- 
pital, and the Philadelphia Mother- 
house, the five nominated by the Board 
of Deaconess Work, plus one from the 
Drexel Board, will make up a com- 
mittee directly charged with manage- 
ment of the Motherhouse. 

ULC representatives on the board 
are Dr. Henry G. Deininger, Addison 
S. Freeman, Mrs. Edmund Funck, Miss 
Frances Dysinger, Sister Anna Cress- 
man. Ministerium representatives are 
Howard Detweiler, John H. Repass, Dr. 
G. H. Bechtold, Dr. William F. Herr- 
mann, Dr. Jeremiah J. Schindel. From 
the Home, representatives are Eugene 
A. Stopper, Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
Judge F. F. Neutze, Harry Berlinger, 
Carl F. Rumpp. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


War prisoners 

JUST BEFORE the Moscow Conference 
closed, Molotov proposed that all Ger- 
man prisoners of war still in the hands 
of the Allies should be returned to the 
Fatherland by Dec. 31, 1948. The other 
foreign ministers quickly approved, 
having tried for a long time to obtain 
a settlement of that vexing question. 
However, the Soviet quickly used cen- 
ters throughout Germany to claim all 
the credit. Yet the delay had been 
caused by Russia’s long silence in re- 
porting the number of German prison- 
ers she held. 

Even the less than 1,000,000 she ac- 
knowledges is known to be far from the 
number she really holds, and part of 
the discrepancy may be accounted for 
in the following way. As far back as 
the summer of 1946, eight of Russia’s 
German prisoners who had managed to 
get back to Germany, signed sworn 
statements that before that time they 
and other prisoners were commanded 
to remove all military insignia still on 
their clothing. Afterward they were 
told they were no longer to be regarded 
as war prisoners. Now they were to be 
classified as civilian laborers, and 
treated as such; but that gave them no 
assurance of liberty of thought, action, 
choice, or of return home. 


Gold Coast 

LagBor UNIONISM, under the encour- 
agement of British West Africa’s Gold 
Coast Colony authorities, has developed 
19 industrial trade unions with a mem- 
bership of 10,000 workers. Union of- 
ficials from Britain have been appointed 
as members of the colony’s Labor De- 
partment, to help the workers put leg- 
islation into effective practice. 
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The Gold Coast Colony has a unique 


post-office with a lurid past. It was de- 
signed and built in Portugal 465 years 
ago as a massive castle, then dismantled 
and shipped—the entire cargo of three 


large vessels—to the Coast. There it 


was erected by 100 imported masons, 


complete with towers, armored gates 


and a drawbridge, and manned by a 


strong garrison to implement and pro- 


tect a profitable slave trade for the 


Portuguese government. 


Looking westward 

A SIGNIFICANT search for western 
trade relations is well under way in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Secret 
meetings have been in progress for 
many weeks somewhere in Czecho- 
slovakia between important economic 
authorities of both countries. Evidently 
the conferences are kept secret because 
both nations fear and distrust the over- 
intimate Soviet pressure within their 
borders. (This available information 
comes from “authoritative eastern 
European sources now in Geneva.”) 
Yet some action is imperative, for both 
countries realize something radical 
must be done if they are to elevate 
their own standard of living. 

It would be easier for them to submit 


- to the economic restrictions of the 


Soviet-imposed closed-commercial pol- 
icy; but that would mean the depres- 
sion of their own way of life to the 
Russian standard. 

Russia will only take, and has noth- 
ing to offer that will lift living condi- 
tions. The only hopeful alternative is 
an “open door” with western trade. 
One hope of success lies in the fact that 
the economic policy of both govern- 
ments is largely in the hands of non- 
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Yommunists. It is, however, possible 
hat Russia’s recent seizure of power 
n Rumania and Bulgaria may be part 
of a Soviet move to hinder the consum- 
‘nation of western trade contacts. 

In the back of the minds of this joint 
zonference has been the hope that their 
purpose would strengthen similar 
imoves in Hungary and Austria, and 
thus effect a stable commercial contact 
‘with western economy. 
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‘Harnessing the tide 

FRANCE Is turning to hydro-electric 
projects in a large way for power to 
compensate her recurrent coal short- 
ages. Her “Monnet Plan” looks toward 
the building of 58 new hydro-electric 
plants by 1952. These will harness the 
rivers and waterfalls. Now even this 
plan seems too restricted. A new proj- 
ect is arousing great interest. It in- 
volves the use of tidal waters of the 
Rance River on the French channel 
coast, a source of power now going to 
waste. 

The intention is to use the waters of 
the rising tide as they are conducted 
through a central drainage system. The 
project is a hope for the future. It will 
take nine years to complete and will 
cost $100,000,000 to construct and locate 
18 generators, each to produce 20,000 
K.w.H. It will be costly power, but 
France wants some relief from the re- 
current coal embarrassments which are 
bothering the world. 


Baby parade 

Postwar IMPETUS to repair the dam- 
ages and losses inflicted upon the 
world’s population is entertainingly 
depicted in a “stork graph” presented 
April 22 by World Report. Figures 
show the ratio of increase by a com- 
parison of births per 1,000 of popula- 
tion for the years 1937 and 1946. They 
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are presented respectively in that time 
order for each nation noted: Belgium 
increased from 15.3 to 18.6 per 1,000; 
Britain, 15.3 to 19.2; Denmark, 18.0 to 
25.5; Finland, 19.9 to 27.2; France, 14.7 
to 21.7; Netherlands, 19.8 to 31.1; Swe- 
den, 14.4 to 21.0; Switzerland, 14.9 to 
21.6; United States, 17.1 to 19.3. 
Later figures tend to forge past the 
above ratios, though the spurt is con- 
sidered temporary by statisticians. In 
the US, for instance, the ratio rose to 
28.8 per 1,000 by November of last year. 


Odds and Ends 


SoutH AUSTRALIA is having a 
“plague” of wild horses. During the 
war their numbers increased so rapidly 
that they have become a menace to the 
farmers and ranchers. On one ranch 
alone a drive resulted in the killing of 
5,000 of them, but as many again es- 
caped .... Australia’s industrial pro- 
duction has increased 78 per cent since 
the end of the war. Over 2,000 new 
factories have been built; 32 govern- 
ment war plants and 220 industrial 
annexes have been converted to peace- 
time uses; foreign companies have been 
interested to invest $19,000,000 .... The 
U.S. War Department doesn’t know 
how to put a good face on a request to 
Congress for $250,000,000 to redeem 
German marks cashed by U.S. troops 
in the German black market during the © 
first year of occupation. Britain is on 
a similar spot with an $80,000,000 debt 
of the same kind... . The Tartar people 
—thirty million of them in Central Asia 
—will increasingly be heard from in the 
future, as they grow literate. A Tartar 
philologist, Abdulfus Musah, has just 
produced their first dictionary of 50,000 
words, a grammar, and a book of 10,000 
phrases in Tartar-English. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE RESIGNATION of the Rév. Crawford 
W. Brown, Episcopal ex-chaplain, as 
director of the chaplaincy service of the 
Veterans Administration, is a matter of 
real regret to those who know him. 

In this mushrooming government 
agency geared to meet the many and 
diverse needs of the ex-GIs, Chaplain 
Brown has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in setting up and guiding the spir- 
itual ministry to hospitalized veterans. 
The heavy burden of administrative 
problems has never obscured for him 
the real purpose of the chaplaincy: to 
provide for direct and personal min- 
istry of the church to thousands of 
physically or mentally sick veterans. 

Selecting and placing over 250 full- 
time chaplains in 126 hospitals, Chap- 
lain Brown and his staff have main- 
tained the highest standards of selec- 
tion, and have succeeded in building 
up a corps of able and devoted men 
whose work has won the church’s ap- 
preciation and the public’s respect. 


A LUTHERAN CHAPLAIN, Edmund W. 
Weber, who has been Chaplain Brown’s 
very capable assistant, is now the acting 
director of the chaplaincy service until 
a permanent successor is appointed. 

Chaplain Brown’s resignation has 
added to the already lively discussion 
in church circles about the status of the 
VA chaplaincy. Many feel that the 
placement of the chaplaincy service un- 
der “Special Services” along with can- 
teens, athletics, entertainment, and li- 
braries indicates a failure to recognize 
the unique function and the professional 
caliber of the Christian ministry; and 
that the lack of a direct and continuous 
channel between chaplaincy service and 
top administration at all levels, seri- 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CHAPLAINC 


ously limits the effectiveness of th 
service the chaplains can render. 

The VA setup is in contrast to that i 
the army and navy, where the chap 
lains’ corps is not subordinated, but i 
represented at general staff level by thi 
chief of chaplains, with correspondin) 
status throughout the organizatione 
structure. 


CHURCH SENTIMENT on this problen 
was presented to General Bradley by ai 
inter-faith committee several week 
ago, as described on this page on Ma; 
14. A spokesman for the General Com: 
mission on Chaplains, representing mos 
of the Protestant denominations, wa 
scheduled to have a further conference 
with General Bradley on June 27. Iti 
possible that by the time this is pub. 
lished, a decision will have been an. 
nounced as to whether there will be ; 
change in the placement of the chap 
lainey service, and as to who will hea 
the VA chaplaincy. 

Interest in this two-fold decision i 
keen, for the church has a stake in th 
status and the work of its chaplain: 
The churches, through annually re 
newed endorsement, are officially rep 
resented in the person of these chap 
lains, from the central office to th 
smallest hospital. Through these mer 
the churches of America minister t 
over half a million hospitalized veteran 
annually. Knowing General Bradley’ 
administrative caliber and respectin 
his judgment, church leaders con 
fidently expect the appointment of | 
capable and worthy successor to Chap 
lain Brown, and an administrative sta 
tus commensurate with the value of th 
Church’s ministry to its veterans. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Luthera 


ly H. G. RITZEN 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Iowa Synod is 
ae Rev. Frederick D. Boldt, pastor of 
‘rst Church, Newton. He was elected 
0 succeed Dr. E. A. Piper, pastor of 
‘irst Church, Fairfield, at the annual 
ynodical convention, Trinity Church, 
S8urlington, May 12-14. 

Other officers elected were: Dr. Piper, 
fice president; the Rev. Ralph M. 
Srueger, Iowa City, secretary; John 
. Berger, Cedar Rapids, treasurer. 
Members named to the synodical board 
were: Hiner P. Juel, Council Bluffs; 
A. O. Lothringer, Davenport; the Rev. 
Frederick R. Ludwig, Postville. 


“IT IS THE BUSINESS of the church to 
put into practice the principles advo- 
cated by Jesus.” This imperative, 
sounded by Dr. Piper at the opening 
service, became the keynote of the con- 
vention. Challenged by the report of 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, official ULC rep- 
resentative, delegates adopted the dou- 
ble benevolence apportionment for 1948, 
the 1948 Lutheran World Action goal, 
and the largest synodical budget in the 


oldt Succeeds Piper as President of lowa Synod 


Iowa Synod’s history. 

Dr. Weng spoke again at the closing 

session on “Is There a Place for Re- 
ligion in the World Today?” The future 
of the church, he stated, is in the small 
town. : 
He called attention to a recent Gallup 
poll which indicated that attendance in 
small town churches is the poorest in 
the country. This problem must be 
solved, he said, by increasing efforts 
in this field from which many city 
church members come. Dr. Weng also 
spoke to 400 people at the banquet. 

Today the church faces the “challenge 
of 20 centuries,” the Rev. Charles H. 
Reinbrecht, missionary to China, told 
delegates. “It is now or never.” 

Never have there been so many mil- 
lions waiting for the Gospel, he said. 
“The hearts of men are wide open. We 
must act now or they will turn their 
backs on the church.” 


Atmost 200 WoMEN attended the con- 
vention of the Iowa Synod Women’s 
Missionary Society, which met at the 


NEW IOWA SYNOD OFFICERS: Dr. E. A. Piper (left), vice president; A. O. Lothringer, member 
of synodical board; J. L. Berger, treasurer; the Rev. Frederick D. Boldt, president; the Rev. Ralph 
M. Krueger, secretary; Einer P. Juel, member of synodical board; the Rev. M. E. Lesher, statistician 
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same time as the synod. Speakers in- 
cluded Miss Frances Dysinger, promo- 
tion secretary for the ULC society; Mrs. 
Walter A. Voss, Sioux City; and Mr. 
Reinbrecht. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
W. V. Gousseff, Des Moines, president; 
Mrs. Frederick R. Ludwig, Postville, 
vice president; Mrs. Wallace Livers, Des 
Moines, secretary; Mrs. M. E. Lesher, 
Clinton, statistical secretary; Mrs. Emil 


Two Ordained at Icelandic 


E. H. Fafnis succeeds Dr. Haraldur Sigmar 


president; Bjarni A. Bjarnason becomes secretar 


ORDINATION OF TWO YOUNG MEN was 
held at the convention of the Icelandic 
Synod, Vikur Church, Mountain, N. D., 
June 13-17. They were Eric H. Sigmar, 
son of the retiring synodical president, 
and Arthur S. Hanson. 

Participation of five members of the 
Sigmar family in the ordination service 
made it an impressive family occasion. 
Dr. Haraldur Sigmar, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, ordained his son; Mrs. 
Sigmar sang a solo; the Rev. Harold S. 
Sigmar, brother of the ordinand, 
preached the sermon; and a sister was 
a member of the choir. 

The young Mr. Sigmar has accepted 
a call to congregations in the Argyle 
section of Manitoba. He received his 
training at Gettysburg College, North- 
western Seminary, and Philadelphia 
Seminary. Mr. Hanson will serve Ice- 
landic congregations at Blaine and Point 
Roberts, Wash. He was educated at 
Luther College, Dubuque University, 
and Philadelphia Seminary, studying 
part of the time under the Navy’s V-12 
chaplaincy training program. Mr. Sig- 
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Moen, Council Bluffs, treasurer; Mrj}! 
H. E. Heitman, Sioux City, member-a 
large. 

John England, Muscatine, was elec 
president of the synodical Brotherhoow}: 
More than 100 delegates attended sesif) 
sions, May 11, Trinity Church. Othe 
officers named were: Richard Johan 
nesen, Davenport, vice president; Rober 
Rynott, Burlington, secretary; Rodne’ | 
Berger, Cedar Rapids, treasurer. | 


Synod Convention 


mar and Mr. Hanson addressed the con» 
vention, June 15, at a youth service. 


DR. HARALDUR SIGMAR, who ordained his: 
son at the convention and retired as synodica 
president 


NEW PRESIDENT of the synod, succeed- 
ing Dr. Sigmar, is the Rev. E. H. Fafnis. 
Mountain. He had formerly served as: 
secretary. 

Other officers are: The Rev. Valdemar 


The Lutherars 


ylands, Winnipeg, Manitoba, vice- 
esident; the Rev. Bjarni A. Bjarna- 
n, Arborg, Manitoba, secretary; S. O. 
‘erring, Winnipeg, Manitoba, treas- 
er. 

Official ULC representative at ses- 
ons was Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz. He 
dressed a Lutheran rally in Cavalier, 
.D., June 15. Present were members 
* the Manitoba Synod, the Icelandic 
ynod, the Canada District of the 
merican Lutheran Church, and the 
orth Dakota District of the Evangelical 
utheran Church. 

Other speakers at synodical sessions 


y REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ith selfishness on parade in social and 
}sconomic matters, the Christian needs to 


»xamine himself prayerfully 


DuRING THE MEAT CRISIS a friend of 
mine assured me there would never 
nave been a shortage if the government 
had not interfered with the ordinary 
processes of supply and demand. He 
was certain that democracy could be 
healthy only if the functions of govern- 
ment were reduced again to those of an 
umpire. He was just as sure that every 
increase in governmental control was a 
step toward totalitarianism. 

'I met my friend again during the coal 
crisis and he was certain that the gov- 
ernment ought to “crack down” on John 
L, Lewis. He argued, quite rightly in 
my opinion, that it was no longer toler- 
able for one group to imperil the wel- 
fare of a nation seeking its particular 
advantage. But he did not seem to re- 


alize that he had shifted his whole 
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included the Rev. Runolfur Marteins- 
son, Winnipeg, and Valdemar Bjornson, 
associate editor of the St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch. Mr. Bjorn- 
son returned last December from four 
years of service with the US Navy in 
Iceland. He is Icelandic vice consul for 
Minnesota. 

A celebration marking the anniver- 
sary of the re-establishment of the an- 
cient Icelandic republic was held, June 
17. .. . Sessions of synod were held in 
five of the churches in the Mountain 
parish. . . . The 1948 convention will 
be held at Gimli, Manitoba. 


hat’s Behind the Price of Meat? 


political philosophy from the one crisis 
to the other. 


THE FUTURE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 
with its vast forms of technical inter- 
dependence requires that we maintain 
the maximum amount of freedom con- 
sistent with the controls which are re- 
quired to guard the peace and welfare of 
the total community. This desirable 
end cannot be achieved if we look at the 
problem only from the standpoint of our 
special interest. 

If the industrial classes and the mid- 
dle classes persist in championing lib- 
erty only when their special freedoms 
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are imperiled and in championing “‘con- 
trol” only when the liberties of others 
seem to threaten the community, we 
can never rise triumphantly over the 
crisis of our era. 

We were once told that what ne 
required most of all was the spirit of 
impartiality which science inculcated. 
The difficulty with this “scientific” dis- 
interestedness is that it presupposes an 
impartial observer who has no stake in 
the outcome of a scientific experiment. 
But in social questions we are always 
interested participants. Impartiality be- 
comes, therefore, a moral rather than 
an intellectual achievement. We must 
search our hearts to determine whether 
we support a certain political program 
because we believe it to be good for the 
community, or whether we support it 
because it serves our special interests. 


WE NEVER FAIL, of course, in claiming 
that what we are primarily concerned 
about is the general welfare. One of 
the most interesting things about hu- 
man selfishness is that it parades as 


ral 


“Humility is not thinking little of oneself; it is not thinking of one- 


self at all.” 


To render evil for good, that is to resemble a devil. 
To render evil for evil, that is to resemble animals. 
To render good for good, that is to be a man. 

To render good for evil, that is to resemble Christ. 


He 1s THE Way which leads through the Truth to the Life. Or 
reversing the order, as we may, He is the Life which is the Truth, 
and being the Life and the Truth, He is also the Way. The three 
cannot be separated in our experience. As we live the Life, we know 
the Truth, and advance on the Way; as we follow the Way, we learn 
the Truth and are filled with the Life. 


unselfishness. The fact that vice m | 
always pay this tribute to virtue is 
proof of the residual goodness of th}: 
human heart. But that does not chang 
the fact that all men are pretty se 
and that they usually interpret the re 
quirements of justice from a standpoi) 
which has been prompted by selfish ing 
terests. 

The rationalist might accuse us of 
being logical, when we shift our posi) 
tion from meat crisis to coal crisis, ac 
cording to how the question of freedor 
and control affects our interest. Bu 
this irrationality cannot be cured by | 
course in logic. It requires self-ex 
amination, even prayerful self-exam 
ination. 

The old prayer of the Psalmist 
“Search me, O God, and know m> 
heart; try me and know my thoughts: 
see if there be any wicked way in m) 
and lead me to the way everlasting jj 
has achieved a new relevance in ou-§ 
day. Unless the hidden dishonesties o 
our heart are searched out, we canno* 
solve the problems of our society. 


—ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


—H. B. Swete 


The Lutheran 


y MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 


“As often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s 
death till he come.” (I Cor. 11:26) 


‘| Some Peopie definitely feel that if 
“| they had only lived in the days of Jesus 
and heard His voice it would be much 
easier to believe. They go into ecstasies 
“)over the magnetic power of His per- 
"| sonality and give the impression that 
those who clamored for His death were 
the vilest of men—cruel criminals, 
drooling wickedness into their black 
beards. Those could not have been 
average, ordinary men and women, like 
you and me. 

Easier to believe? Of course it would 
have been easy to follow the crowd 
shouting, “The day of the Messiah is at 
hand. The multitude are fed in the 
desert. The blind see. The deaf hear. 
The lame walk. The poor have the Gos- 
pel preached to them.” Who would not 
have got on the “gravy train” as it 
passed by? 

But the train stopped running. There 
came one night when all were offended 
in Him. It is one thing to believe that 
a heroic figure with authority over all 
natural forces will pass these powers on 
to you, will raise you from servitude 
and inferiority to a position of leader- 
ship and power. But to believe that the 
One who is hanging helpless on a cross 
of shame is King of kings and Lord of 
lords is a different matter. To give one’s 
heart to Him in complete trust, to prac- 
tice love and forgiveness, to live in fel- 
lowship with all men—above all, to’ be 
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hen and Now and Through the Years 


In what special way is Christ present at Holy Communion? 


Can one point to the bread and wine and say, ‘He is there''? 


determined to do this for love and not 
for the hope of glory or reward—that 
is a different matter. 


CERTAINLY THERE WAS NOTHING in that 
distant long ago to make believing any 
easier—or any more difficult, for that 
matter—than it is today. Today the 
same Lord confronts us, equally hidden, 
in the servant-forms of Word and sac- 
raments. 

Once the Lord walked upon the earth 
and it was a glorious, yet fearful, thing 
to meet Him face to face. Here was He 
who was set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel. Here stood the man 
who was either the rock of salvation or 
the stone of offense. “Woe unto you, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, for it shall be 
more tolerable in the day of judgment 
for Sodom and Gomorrha than for you” 
for in. your streets walked the one who 
called you to the crucial, final decision. 
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Those days are not passed. He still 
sojourns among us, calling to the same 
decision. His presence still presents the 
same two possibilities, faith and the 
union of love, or offense and the divi- 
sion of hate. 


First CAME BETHLEHEM, then Calvary, 
and finally Easter morn. Some were 
granted assurance that He had passed 
through death to life. He was with them 
still. Swiftly, silently He made His ap- 
pearance in their midst, the same Lord 
with the wounded hands and pierced 
side. 

Even those days now are past. So 
believe those who sigh for the touch 
of Christ’s physical hand. He has been 
taken from the sight of His followers; 
they see Him no more. The heavens, 
that opened for a span and revealed 
the very heart of God, are closed. The 
vision has faded. The past has become 
only a memory grown more dim with 
each succeeding generation. 

Is this really so? 

No! 

The incarnate one, who united in 
Himself both God and man, is with us 
still. He is present in the same lowly 
servant form, with exactly the same 
possibility of offense, and with the same 
glorious reality open only to the eyes 
of faith. 

Do you sense what is meant? Bruce 
Marshall in “The World, the Flesh, and 
Father Smith” mentions the little 
chapel that was built so that “Christ 
might come again through the morning 
in the swift, white sacrament of love.” 

That is the thing that concerns us. 
The invisible Christ, who was once in- 
carnate and walked the earth as our 
brother and Lord, who gave Himself 
into death for the salvation of men, is 
with us still. He comes to us and is 
present to us. He gives Himself to us 


that we may share the benefits of 
death and feed on Him as on meat ami 
drink. He joins us to Him as the mami 
branches are joined to the one livi 
vine. 


THIS IS THE POINT: Here is the incar#j; 
nation brought up to date. Here is Call 
vary made present to each succeedin; 
generation. And not only Calvary bul 
Easter morn, for the Lord passe he 
through death to life. And here, toc 
is the Second Advent brought forwaré@ 
in time, with the assurance of the res 
demption from every ill. It brings re- 
alization of full face-to-face fellowship 
of the redeemed with their Lord. “A 
often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come.” j 

The invisible Christ, who lives anc 
reigns in eternity, is present to His own 
in the Word of the Gospel as it becomes: 
visible in the sacrament. i 

You come to the altar. The years 
vanish. You are on Palestine’s hills, 
which are the hills of Vermont and the 
plains of Kansas, the devastated cities 
of Europe and lush tropic isles, the 
sands of the Sahara and bleak polar 
wastes. You are anywhere and every- 
where on this globe, and the same 
Christ who once sat and talked on | 
Galilean hills is with you. And He is 9 
present in a sense different from His } 
presence everywhere in His invisible — 
omnipresence pervading all things in 
space and time. He is there, confined to 
a definite time and place, right there 
where your eyes can see him and your | 
hands touch him. 


BuT WHAT SORRY MYSTIFICATION is 
this? You open your eyes—it is a little 
white wafer, it is a cup of wine you see. 
Is this indeed the Lord? As at distant 
Calvary, everything belies the glorious 


The Lutheran 


eality. Then there was a gallows and 
, eruel crucifixion, the smell of death 
ind darkness, cries of alarm, and car- 
ion birds waiting for their prey. 

Yet men have learned to sing of the 
veauty of the Saviour, far surpassing 
all the beauties of earth and sky. You, 
woo, may learn to see with the eyes of 
faith that on the altar in those humble 
vessels of bread and wine is the Lord 
of glory self-imprisoned for love. 


Now you Know what it means to be 
a Christian! It means to let yourself be 
wf served of God. It means to come pen- 
i itent to the point of believing yourself 
ithe chief of sinners and _ identifying 

ni yourself truly and honestly with the 


By ROBERTA IHDE 


Ir HOUSES CAME WRAPPED in tissue 
paper and tied with red ribbon, the gift 
cards on two trim cottages in Detroit 
would read, “Best wishes from thou- 
sands of neighbors.” Of these neighbors 
the major portion are Lutherans who 
wanted to make life easier for Karen 
Oaks, a polio victim, and Emil Block, 
a veteran whose legs were shattered by 
‘a land mine explosion in Italy. 

At a college football game in 1944 
Mrs. Oaks contracted a rare type of 
polio, which left her paralyzed from 
the neck down. Doctors extended no 
hope of cure. 

After 10 months in the hospital she 
was permitted to move to the home of 
her parents. But ordinary flats just are 
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guilt of all the world. It means to come 
into the very presence of the Lord of 
glory and to receive forgiveness. It 
means to know yourself accepted and 
restored to fellowship, as you receive 
into your own flesh and blood the very 
life-giving flesh and blood of your Lord. 

Yet it means more than just salvation 
for you. It means the realization of true 
community with all those with whom 
one now is joined in love. The Lord 
Himself acts on you. He feeds you. He 
strengthens you. He enables you now, 
with the same hope of resurrection to 
sustain you, to live in this world of con- 
tradiction with His mind and His love 
working through you. 


Samaritans in Detroit 


A veteran, whose legs were shattered in Italy, and a polio 


victim, who lives in an iron lung, now have homes of their own 


Karen Oaks and her iron lung... 
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not built to accommodate the cumber- 


some iron lung in which she must spend her first survey of it after a perilou! 


23 hours a day for the rest of her life. 


“ 
. 


. even nicer than I expected” 


Doctors suggested a specially built 
home with wide doorways and a max- 
imum of light and visibility for 24- 
year-old Karen. Husband John Oaks 
agreed, but his modest salary did not 
allow for a new house. Already he had 
had to ask the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis for the respirator. 


THEN THE Rey. ConraD F Rey, pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Our Saviour 
on Detroit’s west side, began interesting 
church groups in the young couple’s 
plight. Soon daily newspapers and The 
Detroit Lutheran were carrying pic- 
tures and stories about the Oakses and 
the house they needed. Ladies’ aid 
societies, young  people’s_ groups, 
schools, and friendly people began to 
swamp the Oakses with contributions. 


Lutheran churches alone gave over) 


$4,500. One neighbor organized her 
own drive in the Dearborn community 
and collected $2,200. Alumni of the 
local high school raised about $1,000. 
The resulting “dream house” is a neat 
brick cottage with sparkling white 
shutters and peaked gables. The in- 
terior was completely decorated by 
Karen by remote control; she described 
her favorite colors and furnishings. It 
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is not surprising that when she madi 


ambulance trip minus the iron lung shifj, 
exclaimed, “It’s even bigger and nice: 
than I expected.” 


THE TWO-STORY HOUSE in which Emiif 
Block now lives was purchased witli 
the aid of a $2,200 contribution from 
members of Bethel Lutheran Church 
Detroit. Both Mr. and Mrs. Block were) 
confirmed in this church in their youth, 

After stepping on a land mine while 
on patrol duty during the Italian cam- 
paign, Mr. Block spent a year in hos- 
pitals. Now, with the help of artificial! 
legs and two canes, he gets about quite 
nimbly. He holds down a full-time job 
during the day at an automobile plant 
where he was employed before entering. 
the army in 1944. In the evenings he is. 
able to romp with his two children— 


Emil Block dries dishes... 


Tommie, who is not quite six, and 
Carol, who was born one month after 
he became a GI. 
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Dr. Avelheid Wawerka, who di- 
‘ihected children's clinics in that 


sity, tells what it is like to starve 


HUNGER IS NUMBING. You are 
sitting at your desk, with a pa- 
‘}tient,-and suddenly, you find you 
“Icannot keep your attention on 
what the child’s mother is say- 
ing. You sit there until your 
‘strength creeps back and then 
you work a little longer. Or, you 
are standing up, and suddenly 
you have to sit down. 

It is pitiful to see the old— 
people who once thought they 
} would spend their last years with 

their children and grandchildren 
around them. That was before 
| the war; now they live as best they can, 
huddled in the dark in the cold. When 
they walk they stay near the wall and 
they press their hands against it for 
support. They move like ghosts, ghosts 
for whom the others have no time, for 
the young must be up and about to get 
food in any way they can. 

The papers say there will be flour 
and the people wait, but the flour does 
not come that day, or if it does the sup- 
ply gives out before their line is 
reached. You can live on flour, so they 
have learned. You brown it, add water, 
and it makes soup. 


THE HUNGER, though, is worse than the 
cold. You can find something else to 
put over the shoulders or wrap around 
the feet. Or, you can go to bed and 
stay there. You can wait the cold out, 
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for there is a beginning and an end to 
cold, but there is no end to hunger. 

And being hungry you do things you 
thought you never would do. You send 
your children out to trade on the black 
market. It would go hard on you if you 
got caught, but with the children, if 
they get “picked up” the authorities 
will be more lenient. 

You learn, too, not to ask your chil- 
dren too many questions when they 
bring food home. You don’t ask any- 
body questions about where food comes 
from. You eat it, and while you are 
doing so you hope no one will come in 
with whom it ought to be shared. You 
have not enough for yourown. . 

You see the children prow thinner, 
day by day. With the babies it is all 
right as long as they are nursing. They 
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grow fat, as babies should, but their 
mothers become like wraiths. And—the 
baby lives and the mother may die. Yes, 
of course, places are set up where 
nursing mothers can get supplementary 
feedings, but they hate the way it is 
done. The rule is that they must eat 
the food at the center. You gag when 
you eat food knowing that your chil- 
dren are hungry, but it you don’t eat, 
there will be no milk for the baby. 


THOSE WHO CAN Go to school have it 
a little better than their younger broth- 
ers and sisters, for there is a school 
feeding program. But the children can- 
not always go to school. They must take 
turns wearing the shoes or the overcoat. 
And, in bad weather, the school is likely 
te be closed; the wind and the rain and 
the snow come through the empty panes 
and the torn roof. Even if the building 
should be intact the likelihood is that 
it would be unheated. You might keep 
children in it, even so, if they were well 
fed, warmly clothed, and bundled up, 
as in fresh-air schools; but these chil- 
dren have come to school with empty 
stomachs and their clothes are not 
enough to keep out the chill. 

They get sick and there is nothing to 
be done about it. The “authorities” in 
Vienna know as much as people any- 
where in the world about how tuber- 
culosis should be dealt with, but they 
do nothing because they are helpless. 
In all Austria—to get to statistics— 
there are only 1,600 beds for tubercular 
patients; and places in the mountains 
that used to be used for these people 
are now otherwise occupied or else 
standing empty. 

Starvation goes by still other names 
than tuberculosis. Sometimes on the 
death certificate it is listed as typhoid 
fever, or diarrhea, or any of the diseases 
that come from an impure food supply. 
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When you're hungry you'll eat any 
thing—and people do. They eat what i 
there to be eaten, and drink what’s t 
be drunk. 


DEATH TAKES whole families—some-. 
times there is no one left to notify 
Death also leaves many orphans. The 
younger ones are cared for in institu- 
tions. The older ones look after them- 
selves, and “juvenile delinquency” ir 
their case is a way of saying boys anc 
girls are hungry. They take as they 
can; they oppose with violence anyone 
who tries to stop them. The girls have 
their own ways of getting along. Youns 
as they are they come to terms early 
Even their own mothers must some- 
times come to terms. 

Of course, one is ashamed when the 
authorities come because one’s childrer 
are running the streets at night, and 
one cannot tell the authorities about the 
soldier who comes to call while the chil- 
dren are out. But the soldier brings 
food and what is better? That one’s 
children go hungry? The neighbors 
know; the authorities know; and some- 
day one’s own husband, now a prisoner 
of war, will have to know. 

And you hope, because you must. 
Help must come—you say to yourself 
as with others who are able, you do 
what you can to get the children fed 
and the sick among them cared for. 
You, who are in Vienna, that once was 
the place doctors came to from all over 
the world to learn what was new in 
medical practise, put aside for a better 
day the techniques you have acquired. 
You practise medicine without instru- 
ments, without the drugs you need, 
without supplies. The prescription in 
most cases would be simple, if it could 
be filled—food. A doctor’s world like 
everyone’s else in devastated Europe, 
gets brought to that one word: food. 
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3y HENRY ENDRESS 


WHEN THE MEMBERS of St. Matthew’s 
congregation, North Hollywood, Calif., 
sit in their church they can recall the 
(days when they themselves dug its 
jfoundation, poured the concrete, raised 
the beams. They can remember how, 
‘in 1934, the boys helped mix the ce- 
}ment; how the women painted the raft- 
jers before they were swung high in the 
nave; how the pastor, the Rev. Edward 
N. Spirer, made his own pulpit and 
carved the baptismal font. They can 
remember how they built the altar and 
hung Fred Fern’s painting, “Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane,” above it. 
With fullest meaning the 735 mem- 
bers can say: “This is owr church.” 


SPARKPLUG BEHIND THE GROWTH of this 
congregation is a man who came from 
a Jewish family in Wilmington, Del. 
There he fell in love with Mena Det- 
tling of Zion Lutheran Church. With 
her, he attended Lutheran services. 
Through her, he adds, he came to know 
and to love Jesus. 

Ed Spirer’s father took him aside one 
day and questioned him about his in- 
terest in Christianity. 

“T have decided to become a Chris- 
jtian,” he answered. 

Then he tried to make his parents 
see that he was not rejecting what they 
believed. He was merely reaching a 
fuller understanding of God, as He was 
revealed by His Son, Jesus Christ, the 
Messiah. 

A family crisis developed and Ed 
Spirer left home, going to Los Angeles. 
It was as far away as he could get to 
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ynamo in North Hollywood 


Formerly a building contractor, this man from Jewish 


background now leads a Lutheran church in filmland 


start life over again—as a Christian. 
Shortly after, he and Mena Dettling 
were married. They made their home 
in Hollywood and attended the Holly- 
wood Lutheran Church. He worked as 
a building contractor until he became 
seriously ill. It was understood that he 
would die. 

One day a Lutheran pastor, known 
affectionately as Pastor “Daddy” 
Rinker, came to see him and said: “Ed, 
I believe that if you promised the Lord 
that you would give your life to His 
ministry, you would live to carry on 
that work.” 


WHEN HE RECOVERED, Ed took to the 
first avenue of service opened to him: 
he joined the evangelists of the Los 
Angeles Hebrew Mission, operated by a 
Baptist minister. He went with them 
to the Jewish areas of the city and, as 
he gave his Christian testimony, was 
threatened, insulted, chased. Many 
listened, but many felt he was a traitor 
to his people—traitor to the Jewish 
faith. 

His pastor, the Rev. J. George Dorn, 
discussed his case with Dr. Holmes 
Dysinger, president of Western Semi- 
nary, and, at the age of 33, Spirer be- 
gan his seminary training. Because he 
had been out of school for a good many 
years some members of the faculty did 
not believe he would be able to carry 
the scholastic load. But Ed Spirer com- 
pleted the course ahead of time. The 
thesis he turned in was entitled “Per- 
sonal Work with the Jews.” It was 
based upon his life and experiences in 
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the Los Angeles Missioii. 

Pastor Spirer served as associate at 
St. Luke’s Church, Omaha, Nebr., for 
one year. In the summer of 1931, in a 
vacation visit to the Los Angeles-Holly- 
wood area, he canvassed homes in 
North Hollywood and found many un- 
churched Lutherans. 

He organized them into a little mis- 
sion congregation in 1932 and, for $10 
a month, rented a room to be used for 
services of worship above a furniture 
store. The Lutheran Church Extension 
Society of Los Angeles eventually 
helped by contributing $100. Later aid 
came from the ULC Women’s Mission- 
ary Society through the Board of 
American Missions. 


“TLL NEVER FORGET the visit of the 
American Board’s representative who 
came to survey our congregation,” says 
Pastor Spirer. “I was trying to make 
a good impression and—well, you know 
Hollywood. The representative and I 
walked along to the bank, one of the 
peroxide blondes of my congregation 
rattled by in an old Ford and yelled, 
‘Hi-ya, Ed!’ and a few minutes later 
the community health officer came over 
to tell me his latest joke!” 

It all worked out well, however. The 
bank provided the pastor with $1,750 
and the Board matched this with an 
equal sum. 

‘With pride Pastor Spirer says, “We 
already owned a piece of land and, with 
the $3,500 plus a little more cash and 
plenty of volunteer help, we built our 
present church in 1934. Three years 
later we built our gymnasium and Sun- 
day school rooms—with built-in desks 
and blackboards!” 

Today, Pastor Spirer; his assistant, 
the Rev. Gerald B. Strickler; and the 
men of his congregation—with the help 
of others throughout the area—are 
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PASTOR SPIRER worships before the altar built 
by men of his congregation. The painting is 
also the work of a member 


building again. Each day of the work- 
week, he and other volunteers are busy 
with hammers and saws, renovating the 
California Synod’s recently purchased 
Home for the Aged at Alhambra, near 
Los Angeles. It is being made ready 
for official opening this fall. The home 
will care for 25 old folks of the synod. 

Pastor Ed keeps his crews of volun- 
teers laughing as he works them hard 
from day to day. “Listen,” he says, “I re- 
member how you Gentiles worked the 
children of Israel when they were your 
slaves in Egypt. I’m getting even now!” 


Durine THE 15 years of his ministry 
at North Hollywood, Pastor Spirer has 
become one of the best-known per- 
sonalities of the area. His influence 
reaches out into business, the profes- 
sions, and the motion picture industry. 
He has been given testimonials by the 
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‘chamber of Commerce, the Boy Scouts, 
d other community organizations. 

A tour ofthe motion picture studios 
‘tives a good idea of his influence. He 
ook us through the Universal-Interna- 
tional and the Republic Studio lots. 
hile it takes a pass signed by a vice 
‘oresident for most people to get through 
the gates, it takes just a wave for this 
‘Lutheran pastor. 

“Morning Pastor Spirer!” “Hi-ya, 
Ed!” “Hello, Pastor Ed!” are the greet- 
‘ings that send him on through the gates 
and into every corner of the lot, in- 


MRS. BARBARA HAGAN, process film librarian, 
is organist in St. Matthew's Church 


cluding the sound stages where a di- 
rector, actors, or technicians will pause 
during a “take” to give him a wave. 

As he walks about the movie lots, 
actors, carpenters, electricians, prop 
men come up to chat. 

“T didn’t see you in church on Sun- 
day, Tom,” he says. 

“Guess I’m slipping, Pastor Ed, but 
Tll be there next week,” comes the an- 
swer. 

He took us in to talk with one of the 
Republic Studio vice presidents about 
our ULC stewardship film, “And Now I 
See.” On the way he stopped off at the 
process library to talk with his church 
organist, Mrs. Barbara Hagan. He gave 
her some music to be used on Sunday; 
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one of the men in pictures was going 
to sing a solo at the 11 o’clock service. 


Pastor Spirer acted as a consultant 
for Cathedral Films in the production 
of the ULC motion picture. When an 
SOS was sounded for religious pictures 
for the walls of the movie sets, he took 
some off his office and Sunday school 
walls and hustled them over to the 
Cathedral Film location. 

“I think Pastor Ed Spirer is one of 
the biggest men in Hollywood because 
he has one of the biggest hearts,” said 
one of the movie men. 

One learns many lessons from him 
not only as he speaks from his pulpit 
in his simple and direct manner, but 


‘as he talks about life around him—and 


his own life. 

“When I first went into the ministry,” 
he tells you, “I was afraid to ask peo- 
ple to do things for the church. I'd go 
with my hat in hand, afraid I was im- 
posing on somebody’s valuable time, 
when I wanted something for my 
church. 

“After I was turned down a few 
times,” he continues, “I came to the 
conclusion that my approach was all 
wrong. The work of the Lord actually 
was more important than anything else 
a businessman might be doing. I was 
doing the man a favor by giving him 
an opportunity to serve the Lord! 

“From then on,” he adds, “I’ve talked 
to laymen, proud of my mission. I try 
to transfer my conviction about the 
Lord’s work to them. I try to make 
them see that it is the most important 
thing in the world. When I do that, I 
find that they respond.” 

This practice gets things done at St. 
Matthew’s in North Hollywood. It’s one 
of the things that makes the congrega- 
tion and many others love this pastor. 
He helps them place first things first. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Pen-Pictures of the Early Church 


By Ralph D. Heim 


This is the first of a six months’ series of 
studies on The Acts of the Apostles. The 
reading for this article—Chapter One. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES is part two 
of a two-volume history which we call 
Luke-Acts. It is incomparably the 
greatest history ever written. While 
there are three other Gospels, we 
should be much the poorer without 
Luke’s choice account of the birth and 
work and teachings of Christ. As for 
this volume, it is even more important 
because there is no other like it. With- 
out The Acts we should never have 
known just how the Church got started 
upon its world-conquering career. 
Moreover, we should never have had 
the exciting story of Paul and his early 
missionary work. The Acts was the first 
church history written. There was to 
be no other for a long time. 

The introduction to the whole history 
is at the very beginning, namely, Luke 
1: 1-4. There we learn that Luke is 
writing to aman named Theophilus. In 
all probability Theophilus was an in- 
quirer about the Church and the Chris- 
tian faith for which it stood. Scholars 
usually say the year is about A. p. 90, 
60 years after Christ had returned to 
the Father. 

Already Christian congregations ex- 
ist in considerable numbers. Paul, too, 
has been gone a generation but the 
story of his work must have been well 
known in Christian congregations. Luke 
is going to tell Theophilus what all this 
means. 


From Co.ossIAns we know that Luke 
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was a physician. Tradition has it tha’ 
he settled down at his profession ir 
Ephesus after his travels with Paul § 
Doubtless he is writing in that city 
What we know best about Luke is from 
Luke-Acts itself. Especially importantj 
are the “we-sections” of The Acts (167 
10-17; 20:5-21; 21:1-18; 27:1—28: 16). 

As a physician, Luke was a well-edu- 
cated man, a scientist of his day. He 
writes as such a man would write; with 
sympathy, charm, and care. In the in- 
troduction to his Gospel, he says that 
he had read what others wrote about 
Christ. Besides, he had considered all 
that had been taught by eye-witnesses 
of the events he chronicled. He had 
been in Jerusalem. He had been com- 
panion to Paul. Concerning those 
things he is writing so that Theophilus 
may have complete information and as- 
surance concerning Christ and the 
Church. 


AT THE BEGINNING of this second vol- 
ume of Luke-Acts, the author intro- 
duces himself briefly again. In the 
preface (1:1-5) he addresses Theoph- 
ilus and speaks of the Gospel already : 
completed for him. Also, he reviews 
the life of Christ, particularly those lat- ; 
ter days/upon earth. The most inter- 
esting phrase is that in which he refers 
to his Gospel as a “treatise . . . of all 
that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach.” With Luke, the events of The 
Acts are but a continuation of the his- 
tory which Jesus had initiated before 
his ascension. The Church is the length- 
ened effort of the Father through his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 
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Many other names have been pro- 
nosed for The Acts of the Apostles, 
some have said it ought to be “Acts of 
*eter and Paul,” “Acts of the Ascended 
uord,’ or “Acts of the Missionary 
church.” We shall think of it as “Pen- 
ictures of the Early Church.” 


AFTER THE PREFACE, and without in- 
errupting his stream of thought or 
oreaking his sentence, Luke will ap- 
xroach the first major topic which he 
wishes to treat. It is the coming of the 
doly Spirit on Pentecost to empower 
he apostles for their work. He begins 
xy projecting a pen-picture of the com- 
nissioning of the apostles and the as- 
sension of Christ. Pentecost would 
scarcely be meaningful without this 
1arrative. 

Already Luke had recalled how Jesus 
‘commanded the disciples that they 
‘should not depart from Jerusalem, but 
wait for the promise... .” The partic- 
ilar reference is to Luke’s Gospel (24: 
29). There, according to Luke’s report 
of Christ’s appearance to Thomas with 
he other disciples, the Lord had said 
1e would send them “the promise of 
ny Father.” 

Now, according to The Acts (verse 
3) Christ kindles again the disciples’ 
xxpectation for that something prom- 
sed from the Father. This time there 
s also further enlightenment concern- 
ng the nature of the gift. But that fol- 
ows a question which the disciples 
isked Jesus (verses 6 and 7). The ques- 
ion shows that they were remembering 
bout the “promise” although they 
were very wrong in their guess about 
ts nature. 


JESUS’ CONTEMPORARIES were a pa- 
riotic people with a fierce spirit of na- 
ionalism burning in them. A student 
yf the prophets will know that it had 
smouldered long, even as it does today. 
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Once the people had been a great na- 
tion tributary to their God alone. Now 
they were tributary to pagan Rome. 
Their endurance of the hated yoke had 
all but reached its limit. 

Then John the Baptist had come 
preaching, “The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” Jesus had repeated and en- 
larged upon the same message. So the 
people had leaped to conclude that their 
vassalage soon would end and they 
could resume their independence. 

All were misunderstanding Jesus, 
even his disciples of whom better things 
might have been expected. For many 
months he had labored to have them 
understand. He had come not to re- 
establish an old political state. He was 
to inaugurate a new spiritual order. 
Yet, here on the Mount of Olives, the 
last question which they put to him be- 
fore his ascension is the disappointing 
one: “Lord, wilt thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel?” 


Tue LORD ANSWERED with his infinite 
patience. The answer has three parts. 
In all, Jesus implies that no relatively 
unimportant restoration of their little 
nation’s sovereignty was to occur. In- 
stead there is to be a coming of the 
kingdom of God for which that kingdom 
of Israel had been one of the stepping 
stones. 

First, Christ asserted that dates are 
not the significant matters in things 
spiritual. The time must remain in 
trust with the Father while men are 
concerned about achievements through 
which they can help bring it to pass. 

Second and most important, the dis- 
ciples were to be witnesses concerning 
him in “Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

Third, the needed strength for the 
disciples’ various attainments in that 
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work would be provided abundantly. 
(That is a verse for twentieth century 
pondering when a World Council of 
Churches is forming and each branch of 
it faces colossal needs in every con- 
tinent and isle.) 

They had “the promise.” It is God's 
greatest gift to any Christian person— 
that person’s task for the advancement 
of God’s reign and enlargement of his 
realm. To the disciples it was the gift 
of “ordination” as witnesses of Christ 
to be apostles with power. 

The apostles would wait in Jerusalem 
for their endowment with that power 
when the Holy Spirit came. As for 
Jesus, his work in earthly post-resur- 
rection presence was finished. He as- 
cended. Removed from the disciples’ 
vision he returned to the Father (verses 
9 to 11). Henceforth he would be 
known and loved by them only in his 
spiritual presence. 


THE APOSTLES returned to Jerusalem, 
wrenched in heart but expectant. His 
commission for the task they were to 
do was ringing in their ears. Later, too, 
as they remembered, he would come 
again. Meanwhile he would send his 
Spirit upon them (verses 12 to 14). 

The tradition that the apostles went 
to Mark’s home will not down. Cer- 
tainly they went to some room redolent 
with precious memories of their now 
ascended Lord. There they waited for 
the last phase of “the promise.” And 
there they prayed. 

Luke has told us Mary was with 
them. It is characteristic of his lovely 
spirit to mention her. It is character- 
istic of her to be there. Also, nothing 
could be more fitting than to have the 


The things taught in colleges and schools are not an education, but 


the means of education. 
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| 
curtain drawn upon her part in the di 
vine drama while Mary is on her knee 
in prayer. 


ONE THING MORE occurred in thos 
days, according to The Acts. Verse 1 
lists the names of the 11. One is miss} 
ing from the original number, namely 
Judas. The ranks must be filled (vers: 
15 to 26). Peter takes the lead. That i 
significant in itself, for we shall finé 
him filling the chief place through the 
first half of this book. 

Peter addressed the 120 who, by thi 
time, were numbered as disciples 
Jesus and explained the facts concern» 
ing Judas. Then two candidates wer 
put forward to fill the vacancy left by 
Judas. The requirement for their can- 
didacy is interesting. They must have 
been disciples through the whole pub- 
lic ministry of Jesus, even witnesses 0! 
the resurrection and ascension. This 
suggests clearly that there were many 
persistent followers of Jesus other thee 
those who were the twelve. i 

The two acceptable candidates were: 
Justus and Matthias. After prayer the 
vote was taken and Matthias was: 
elected. Matthias is not mentioned again’ 
in Scripture. Did those things happen) 
in those early days, too? His task was} 
to take part in the ministry as an apos-- 
tle, being a witness with the others of 
the 12 concerning the resurrection. Didi 
he fail? 

One dare not judge harshly for the 
Acts of the Apostles soon becomes the 
acts of Peter, John, and James alone. 
Tradition has it that others of the dis- 
ciples served as nobly as these three. 
Written history concerning them, how- 
ever, has never been found. | 
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JERRY CAME IN TO LUNCH looking 
nleased and purposeful. I didn’t need 
o ask whether he had had a good 
®norning or whether the latest secre- 
varial find was working out well. The 
amswer was obvious. 

I had taken pains to give my platters 
) ‘eye appeal,” laughing a little as I did 
‘t. “Honeymoon frills just because the 
children are away.” Mark is spending 
the summer on the farm and Joan left 
this morning for scout camp. 
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Now My HUSBAND SMILED his appre- 
ciation and I was glad I had fussed a 
little over our first luncheon alone in 
many a moon. I felt a condescending 
pity for the people who never “put on 
‘airs” except for company. 

“We got a lot out of the way this 
Morning,’ Jerry remarked. “Checked 
over the whole roster and sent church 
‘bulletins to the people who haven't 
been there for a while. A lot of them 
may have gone on their vacations, but 
a lot more have only a mild infection 
of summer lethargy. We'll see whether 
a faint suggestion that we’ve missed 
them won’t stir them up a little.” 

“Jim Norman hasn’t been there for a 
good while, has he? Or have I just 
missed seeing him?” 

/ “No, he hasn’t been there for several 
months, I’m sure, and young Jimmy 
hasn’t been in Sunday school.” 

“You don’t suppose they’ve found a 
church nearer that is more convenient, 
do you?” 

“That’s a_ possibility. I doubt it 
though. Jim is a pretty loyal sort of fel- 
low and he is mighty grateful for all 
you did for Dorothy while he was away, 
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Borrowed Trouble 


and in those hectic days when they 
were trying to move.” 

“Oh, he’s loyal, but it would hardly 
be disloyal to decide that another 
church was more -conveniently located.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t. I suppose 
what I meant was that the ties that hold 
him here are more than the usual ones 
that draw people to a church. There’s 
a personal relation to our family. If he 
were going somewhere else, I feel sure 
he would have told me about it.” 

“I believe you are right. He’s prob- 
ably sleeping late on Sunday mornings. 
After what he’s been through, I surely 
wouldn’t blame him for wanting to 
relax.” 

“No-o. Many of the men who’ve re- 
turned from the service take a while 
to get back into church-going habits. 
The thing that puzzles me is that Jim 
seemed to have settled down to being 
a very responsible husband and father. 
He seemed to take charge of his family 
as soon as he returned.” 

“Someone had to! Dorothy is such a 
little feather-brain. And with the sec- 
ond baby coming right along she has 
her hands as full as she can manage, 
just looking after the house and the 
routine needs of those children. She’s 
sweet, though. I think Pl run over 
sometime in the next few days and see 
how she’s making out.” 


AFTER JERRY HAD GONE back to the 
church, I tried to read but my mind 
kept backtracking to the Normans. I 
kept remembering the funny little 
child-bride we had first met. With her 
husband away at war, her only regular 
occupation seemed to be taking young 
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Jimmy with her to the drugstore where 
she could perch on a high stool and 
chatter away with her similarly un- 
attached “girl friends.” Then her fran- 
tic attempts to produce some semblance 
of order where no order existed when 
she heard Jim was coming home. I got 
to remembering the peace and happi- 
ness she radiated while Jim took charge 
of the household before the new baby 
arrived—“Sweetie-pie”! Who else 
would give a baby such a ridiculous 
nickname and make it stick? 

Poor little Sweetie-pie, it wasn’t her 
fault that her birth seemed to mean a 
return to chaos. It was just bad luck 
that Jim’s work should be heavier at 
the same time that Sweetie-pie prac- 
tically doubled Dorothy’s chores. 
Sweetie-pie couldn’t help it if the land- 
lord saw fit to sell the house in which 
they lived. No, it wasn’t her fault that 
her mother grew taut and excitable. 


“WELL, HERE I GO again,” I commented 
to my reflection in the mirror, as I pre- 
pared for the trip over to the Normans’. 
“T’ll probably find them in a mess, and 
instead of resting and relaxing while 
the children are away I’ll work my fing- 
ers to the bone pulling Dot Norman out 
of some mess or other. I’m just a push- 
over for anyone in trouble and I never 
seem to learn.” 

Reluctantly, I closed the door of my 
quiet house behind me and walked 
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down to the bus stop. As | waited there 
I almost talked myself into turnin 
around and heading for home agai 
I might have done just that, but at th 
psychological moment the bus cami 
along and I found myself climbin 
aboard almost automatically. 

As I approached the Norman’s hous 
I thought how attractive it was on th 
outside, though, of course, the insidi 
would look as though a cyclone struch 
it. 3 
Sweetie-pie was in her play-pell 
with Jimmy riding his tricycle up ane 
down the driveway. “Mrs. Lathrop!” he 
screamed, racing toward me in a showe?) 
of pebbles. 


DoroTHy APPEARED in the doorway 
She looked cool and charming in a soft, 
sleeveless dress. With graceful cor-. 
diality she drew me into the dim cool- 
ness of a pleasant living room. “I’m sc? 
glad to see you! I’ve been wanting tc) 
ask you to come over and see what 2) 
good housekeeper I’ve become com- 
pared with the way I kept house when 
I lived next door to you. Jim has been 
modernizing my kitchen in his spare 
time, but now that he’s through with 
that he intended to come to church next 
Sunday and ask you to come to see me 
soon. You must be psychic to know 
just when to come.” 

I hope she’ll never know just how 
unpsychic I had been. 


We do not need more national development, we need more spir- 
itual development. We do not need more intellectual power, we need 
more spiritual power. We do not need more knowledge, we need 
more character. We do not need more law, we need more religion. 
We do not need more of the things that are seen, we need more of the 


things that are unseen. 
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After graduating from high school I went 
‘ght into the Marine Corps. Upon my 
eturn, education was my big problem. I 
tered —— College, a Catholic school, 
‘ecause it’s in my neighborhood. But I 
vant to go to a Lutheran college and get 
eady to teach or to enter a theological 
minary. Everything is fine at this col- 
2ge, but I’d like to get education in line 
vith my own church. Please give me the 
sames of some Lutheran colleges. Which 
nme do you recommend? 


You know, of course, how crowded 
the colleges now are. It’s not easy to 
get into any of them. Let me suggest 
two possibilities. 

1. Make application for entrance to 
several Lutheran institutions in the 
hope that one may admit you. Some of 
the Lutheran colleges in the East are 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.; Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.; 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C.; and 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. All 
of these institutions offer work in the 
fields in which you are interested. 

2. The other possibility is to remain 
in —— for another year—or even two— 
and then make the transfer. You'll still 
have one or two years in a Lutheran 
school. The fact that you are now in 
—— is important, for getting in is dif- 
ficult today. In a year or two it may 
not be so hard to make the change. 

Talk this matter over with your pas- 
tor. It would be good also for you to 
talk to the Rev. C. William Sprenkel, 
2005 Otis St., N.E., Washington 18, D. C., 
who is Lutheran student pastor for 
your area, or to Dr. Gould Wickey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


Late hours 


Our son, 15, belongs to a newly formed 
club which is, in the boys’ opinion, a very 
exclusive group. The membership is lim- 
ited to eight boys. They have a meeting 
every week, and everything is very hush- 
hush. 

Last week Bob came home at two in the 
morning. We are sure of that. The next 
morning we talked it over and made it 
plain that such hours are out of order, 
that he must get home much earlier. He 
defended himself by saying that the rest 
of the boys were out just as late and it 
was okay with their fathers and mothers, 
He couldn’t see why we should kick up a 
rumpus about a matter which other par- 
ents had accepted. 

Have you any suggestions as to how we 
can adjust this situation? 


This problem, like many others, in all 
likelihood may be solved without much 
trouble if all the parents will pull to- 
gether. One or two sets of parents will 
have a hard time standing out against 
another group of fathers and mothers, 
who are indifferent to the hours kept 
by their youngsters or who sympathize 
with outlandish practices. Unanimity, 
or near-unanimity, however, will prob- 
ably solve the problem. 

A short time ago, in a similar in- 
stance, one mother took the initiative 
and phoned all the other mothers. It 
turned out that none of them knew 
when the young people had come home 
and were amazed at the facts. At once 
there was unanimous action and the 
meetings always closed at 11 thereafter. 

In most cases the youngsters see the 
reasonableness of their parents’ position, 
but they can’t take the taunting of their 
companions nor can they stand being 
different. But when counsel, or direc- 
tion, of elders presents a common front, 
all can fall in line without losing face. 

—EARL S, RUDISILL 
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Comfort 


Wings of Recovery. By Paul Simpson Mc- 
Elroy. Revell. 124 pages. $1.50. 

Those who minister to the “sick, the 
shut-in, and the hospitalized” know the 
necessity for a sympathetic understanding 
of the path of suffering in which another 
walks, if this ministry is to be effective. 

The author explains that “I have tried 
to solve some of the problems and queries 
that invariably arise in the minds of the 
sick. In these pages are set down ... some 
of the exchanges of thought that have 
grown out of my visits with the sick. 
These ‘exchanges of thought,’ it is hoped, 
will serve as wings of recovery for others.” 

This little volume contains a limited but 
good selection of prayers, devotional 
poems, and Bible passages. While it will 
be suggestive to pastors, it should be very 
helpful for the sufferer, as well as for those 
who wait upon the sick. It is well adapted 
especially for those who are competent and 
capable of using “illustrations from the 
lives of people who have risen above their 
environment, who have not let adversity 
overcome or defeat them.” 

But sufferers need more than illustra- 
tions, examples, and logic. The author is 
not unmindful of Christ as the great Phy- 
sician, and the cross as the symbol of vic- 
tory in apparent defeat, but a greater em- 
phasis might be placed here. For the shar- 
ing, understanding Friend, who has ac- 
tually walked, and is walking the path of 
every man, is still Jesus Christ. And all 
suffering is not that of the sick. There are 
always those who suffer because they love. 
Who, tell me, can have a keener hurt, a 
greater sorrow, a more baffling frustration 
than the person who sees a loved one de- 
part into the dark world of dreams, fan- 
tasies and fears, and who, because of love 
which will not let go, still holds the hand 
of the living dead? Who can share such 
suffering but Jesus Christ? 
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There is need for an understanding mii 
istry for those who share the valley of 
shadow, as well as for the sick, but 
book does not pretend to do that. The 
gestions which he gives from his pasto 
experience make it well worth having. 

Franklin, Ohio 


| 


i 


E. C. DOLBEER | 
. 
Personal Problems : 


The Quest for Inner Peace. By William 
Park. Macmillan. 207 pages. $2.50. 


This is a book of sermons by the pr 
ident of the Northfield Schools. They ar’ 
revised for use in schools and colleg 
about the country. 

As the title indicates, the sermons ar4 
concerned with the individual’s quest fos 
proper adjustment to the world, an espe) 
cially pertinent theme for students trying 
to find their place in the world and striving 
to acquire a satisfactory philosophy of life, 

With but few exceptions the sermons are 
the attempts of a Christian psychologist te 
analyze particular personal problems like: 
self-expression, loneliness, self-deception 
fear, happiness, etc., and give a spiritual 
solution. At this kind of analysis the au- 
thor is a master and herein lies the chief 
value of his book. Most preachers will 
find much help in that particular direction 
from the volume. 

The style is refreshingly free of most off 
the old sermonic devices. Much illustra- 
tive material is used, some of which is 
quite intriguing and some of which is too 
abstract and complicated. The approach 
is topical. Sometimes it is hard to make 
the text fit the topic. 

In their special field these are excellent 
sermons and should appeal to students and 
intellectual people. There is in them too 
much of the atmosphere of the school li- 
brary to justify the author’s hope that they 
might also appeal to the average congre- 
gation. ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lutheran 


It was recently our privilege to listen 
») an address by one of the ULCA’s 
issionaries, a woman who has spent 
sveral years in China. The hardships 
id difficulties of her place were such 
s we at home heard about, but we 
mew only vaguely what was required 
£ Christians, native and missioners, 
d what they gave in the name of 
eir Lord. We have not allowed our- 
Ives to indulge in too great a degree 
f introspection: we doubt our ability 
‘0 endure what they had to suffer, and 
we dodge the shame of weakness. 
We do not confess to having over- 
worked our imagination when we 
Zuessed that this devout woman started 
aer address by quoting the query re- 
zorded by St. Mark from a conversa- 
tion to which our Lord was one party. 
We suspect that the mystical influence 
of his presence had been radiated upon 
a group of people, some of whom had 
displayed enthusiasm and declared an 
intention to follow him. His rejoinder 
was an indication of the sacrifices ‘that 
would be exacted of the disciples and 
the inability of many of them to remain 
faithful. 

Then Christ put the situation into 
terms of life—of that created entity 
which man’s Maker breathed into him 
so that he became a living soul and 
not just a brute.- And Jesus said, “What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” And from every man and 
woman a response to that query will be 
required. Our God will exact an an- 
swer, and in its sentences each one’s 
definition of his own life will appear. 
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Across the Desk 


It is almost unbelievable that the one 
being to whom our Creator gave at- 
tributes that distinguish him from other 
mundane existences, would deny the 
testimony of his consciousness and 
thereby rank himself as merely more 
complex than animals and_ plants. 
Really he is a little lower than the 
angels. He has immunity from death 
in so far as his spiritual nature is con- 
cerned. This “everlastingness” is the 
basis of Jesus’ valuation of the soul. 
This eternity is what ntust be accounted 
for in the judgment of the great day. 


This nation "under God" 

In “The New Larned’s History” a 
brief reference is made to the fact that 
by parliamentary custom the Declara- 
tion of Independence should have been 
assigned for writing to Richard Henry 
Lee, since it was his resolution that the 
united states “are and of right ought to 
be free and independent states.” 

The choice of Thomas Jefferson was 
in recognition of that citizen’s peculiar 
and recognized ability to draft a docu- 
ment which would not only announce 
the determination of the colonies to 
sever their subservience to the British 
crown, but would set up such an array 
of intolerable acts of King George III 
as would persuade those in America 
who had not yet made the decision to 
set up a government independent of 
Great Britain’s. To accomplish this ob- 
jective the document must present 
truths undeniable, civic discriminations 
to which all the colonies had been sub- 
jected, and repeated acts of tyranny 
which indicated the king’s stubborn re- 
fusal to modify the grievances pre- 
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sented to him in a preceding series of 
petitions. 

The second Continental Congress was 
not free from partisanships, but Thomas 
Jefferson’s relationships were unbiased. 
Lee’s were not. 

It happened, however, that Richard 
Henry Lee’s wife became ill during the 
period preceding the drafting of the 
Declaration and a valid reason for ex- 
cusing Mr. Lee was thus provided. This 
was one of the adjustments deemed 
“providential” even by delegates who 
were not accustomed to confess un- 
qualified Christian faith. 

Jefferson himself was an admirer of 
the French skepticism of his day but 
he did not deny recognition of a higher 
power than man’s which intervened on 
numerous occasions to preserve the 
military strength of Washington’s army 
or to confuse and drain of strength or 
efficiency the superior forces of the foes 
of independence. 

Conservation of the forces of govern- 
ment which are inherent in the Amer- 
ican form of democracy has continued 
to be enjoyed in the decades that have 
followed its establishment. Washington, 
both in the midst of antagonism from 
within the company of his countrymen 
and in the forces openly opposed to his 
armies, habitually maintained com- 
munion with God by his prayers. When 
peace was achieved he and a major por- 
tion of his comrades in arms, now civil- 
ians, continued to recognize a commis- 
sion from the God of nations to set up 
government of, by and for the people. 

Not all the evils that have menaced 
the state in its conduct of affairs 
have been eliminated, but this can be 
asserted without fear of successful con- 
tradiction: that whenever an evil has 
attained enough courage to assail di- 
rectly the forces of justice and security, 
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leaders and groups of people have ag 
peared from the rank and file of com 
mon folk and blocked the destructiv 
attacks upon our institutions. Espe 
cially when the issue was primarily 
moral one has this nation manifeste 
what one might call a kind of civic con 
science. In essence, though not in vis 
ible form, religion thus has emerge 
from being latent into an activity « 
defense. 

We personally believe that our natio 
has in deed and in truth a destin 
which comes most clearly into vie 
when some foe menaces freedom “t 
know God and to commune with Him. 
We deem it to have been his will the 
enabled the allies to triumph over thei 
enemies in the recent terrible war. Be 
lieving this, we do not expect the prob 
lems that confront our nation as % 
whole and our diplomats as they rep 
resent us in conferences, to be beyon: 
solution. 

We have expectations from the meet 
ing in Lund, Sweden, when representa 
tives of Lutheran churches whom post 
war relief has enmeshed in commo: 
purposes, and whose fellowship in be 
half of those whom selfish ambition 
subjected to indescribable suffering wil 
be revived to renewal of their service 
of each other by the testimony of grace 
undeserved by victor and vanquishe 
alike, but given because God has pur. 
poses yet to be realized. Even broade 
co-operation can be expected. 

This assurance of a destiny has dom- 
inated the leadership, the energizins 
and the activities of believers in Chris 
from the day when Paul stood befors 
Caesar until now. We who constitute 
his church on the western continen 
must not despair, not even when we 
seem betrayed, deserted and over- 
thrown. “His kingdom ours remaineth.’ 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


The Luthera: 


Welfare Council is Organized; 
Missionaries Attend School 


By W. E. Crouser 


San Francisco—An important adventure 
in this area is the organization of a Lu- 
theran Welfare Council. Already the num- 
ber of persons seeking help justifies the 

movement. In January, 39 
California families came for help in 

personal matters. The Rev. 
Dwight Miley of First Church, San Fran- 
cisco, is a member of the board of directors 
and also an officer of the council. 

Social workers from all fields of human 
relations have just met in San Francisco 
to discuss such pressing problems as family 
relationships, the veteran, child care, pub- 
ic welfare, industrial and economic prob- 
ems, and international social. work. The 
central office of this new organization is 
ocated at 1123 17th Street, Sacramento. 

THe Mount Hermon AssociaTION in the 


Santa Cruz Mountains is again in the midst 
of its busy season. This is its 42nd year. 
Persons from all over the nation and from 
several foreign lands are being attracted 
by its programs. ; 

Last year a youth memorial building 
costing $18,000 was erected, and this year 
a memorial chapel costing $9,000 is under 
construction. 

Lutherans of several bodies have co- 
operated in its programs from the begin- 
ning. This year from June 30 to July 4, all 
missionaries on salary aid from the Cali- 
fornia, Pacific, Rocky Mountain, Icelandic 
and Manitoba synods met in a training 
school under the direction of Dr. Zenan M. 
Corbe of the Board of American Missions. 
Drs. Russell D. Snyder of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, James P. Beasom of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, and the Rev. Lyle C. Burns 
of Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., will be 
members of the faculty. 

An all-Lutheran Bible camp is being 
held July 7-13. A Lutheran Crusade Camp 
has just closed under the direction of the 


LEASED with the result, members of Faith Church, Palm Heights, San Antonio, Texas, enter their 
lew $55,000 edifice for the dedication. The church began as a mission under the leadership of 
he Rev. J. F. Vorkoper in 1940. Present pastor is the Rev. C. J. Diethloff. Nave and chancel are 
9 x 59 feet. Two-story "L" for educational facilities provides two classrooms, kitchen, foyer and 
estibule on ground floor, and two classrooms and office on second floor. The church seats 250 
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Rev. R. C. Hovland, pastor of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of San Francisco. 

Harsor GATE HOUSING PROJECT at Rich- 
mond is now open to veterans. The pop- 
ulation of this district is over 70,000. Ap- 
proximately 1,100 families are served by 
the National Lutheran Council program. 
A room has been converted into a chapel 
and the Sunday school this year has had 
an average attendance of nearly 300. 
Chimes are being installed in a tower over 
the chapel and a vacation Bible school with 
large attendance is now being held. This 
highly important work will continue for at 
least four years. The Rev. Ross Hidy is in 
charge. 

With enthusiasm, 150 delegates to the 
Luther League rally sat down to a banquet 
in Richmond last month and heard the 
Rev. Theodore Youngquist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sacramento, speak on “A Living 
Sacrifice.” A forum was led by the Rev. 
Lloyd Jacobson, student pastor at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. The 
closing meditation was presented by the 
Rev. H. Paul Romeis of First Church, Oak- 
land. The rally was held in Grace Church, 
Richmond, of which the Rev. Milus W. 
Bonker is pastor. 

Propte of St. John’s, Sacramento, are 
gathering funds to make some major 
changes in the chancel arrangements. With 
$26,000 on hand they are about ready to 
submit the matter to the architect for his 
estimate. Other alterations contemplated 
will cost more than twice this amount. 
During the three and a half years that 
Pastor Romeis has been at St. John’s 465 
members have been received. Last year 
one third of the contributions went to 
benevolent purposes. 

St. AnpRew’s CHurcH at San Mateo is 
launching a campaign for a new building. 
The building, of modified English type, 
will stand on a corner lot on the El Camino 
Real at Fifteenth Avenue. San Mateo is 
one of the old cities on the main road from 
San Francisco to San Jose, but in recent 
years it has had a marvelous growth. The 
Rev. Dale Click is pastor. 

On Fatuer’s Day in the Masonic Temple 
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at Reno, Nev., the Rev. J. Edward Oslune 
began a definite mission work. Californii 
Synod has bought a parsonage for thi 
Oslunds, and a lot will be purchased and | 
church erected. 

In YreKA, a city in Siskiyou County 
some 300 miles directly north of San Fran. 
cisco, the Rev. Lester Keasey has gathered 
a congregation of more than 70. This mis. 
sion will be officially organized next month! 

From YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK come: 
announcement that the Rev. Clarence F 
Crouser of St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles 
was one of the preachers this summer ir 
the national church. Many visitors tour- 
ing the park appreciate these services. 


In Washington, D. C. 
St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church — 


1611 Brentwood Road, N. E. | 


1 block N. of R. I. Ave. W. of 17th” 
July and August Worship, 8.30 A. M. 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
GHURCH:; SCHOOL. 
AOETE) SER VICE <a -cjccccaceosetees 
VESPERS 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 


The Lutheram 


This is one of the most 


important books we'll 


publish this year! 


YESTERDAY © TODAY © TOMORROW 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


* Where is world Christianity head- 
ing, and why? Is there valid hope, 
after these nineteen centuries, for an 
all-embracing world brotherhood? 


The widely known author of They 
Found The Church There sees ‘‘the 
rediscovery of the church” as a by- 
product of World War II. Global war 
put world Christianity to its severest 
test. And it has stood, shaken, im- 
periled, but undaunted. Contact with 
missionary-inspired natives the world 


around gave our fighting men a new 
conception of Christianity; a new con- 
viction for spreading its tenets widely. 


And now, after the conflict comes a 
time of testing. The present-day move- 
ment for Christianity is no sudden, 
revolutionary uprising. It is very old 
in impulse; but it is new in fulfill- 
ment. And Dr. Van Dusen as its in- 
terpreter—and one of its prophets— 
has given us a book rich in docu- 
mentary evidence. $2.50 


THE CONTENTS 


Part I: Introduction 
THE REDISCOVERY OF 
THE CHURCH 


Part II: World Christianity 
Yesterday 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Part III: World Christianity Today 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
MISSION 

THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY 


At all Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Part IV: World Christianity 
Tomorrow 

THE IMPERATIVE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 

THE AUTHORITY OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


THE ISSUES OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Part V: Conclusion 
REVIVAL AND REUNION 
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Shortage of Cottages will Affect 


Attendance at Leadership School 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


Lake WAWASEE SUMMER SCHOOL, the lead- 
ership training school sponsored jointly by 
the Indiana and Michigan synods, will be 

held July 15-19 at Oakwood 
Indiana Park, Lake Wawasee, with the 
smallest enrollment in years. 

Reason for the low attendance is that 
many cottages in the park which had been 
rented to congregations have been with- 
drawn from the list of available cottages. 
The hotel has always been filled to ca- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central fiberts Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............. 9:45 A. M. 
DIVINE SERVICE .............. 11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


PRINCIPALS in the first commissioning service’ 
for a foreign missionary in Indiana Synod, are 
shown above. The service was conducted by 
Dr. Albert H. Keck, center, Richmond, Ind. He 
is a member of the ULC Foreign Mission Board. 
With him are the Rev. and Mrs. Harvey J. Cur-> 
rens who were commissioned to the Liberian 
field. Service was held in Zion Church, Mul- 
berry, Ind., where Pastor Currens served the 
past two years : 
pacity and can accommodate no additional 
guests. Also, the cabins, formerly avail-_ 
able to groups which desire camping facil- 
ities, will be used by another denomination 
the same week. Many congregations have 
been unable to find accommodations for 
their groups and are not able to attend this 
year’s school. 

Indiana Synod, at its 1947 convention, 
authorized the Summer School Board to 
move the school to another location if sat- 
isfactory arrangements cannot be worked 
out at Oakwood Park. A special committee 
of the board is meeting with the directors 
of Oakwood Park, which is owned by the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, to 
see whether accommodations can be en- 
larged. Another committee is studying 
other possible locations for the school. 
Some consideration has been given to the 
purchase and development of a site by 
the synod, but funds are not available. 

Meanwhile the 1947 school will meet with 
an enrollment of about 100 less than last 
year’s enrollment of 560. 

PASTORAL CHANGES: Chaplain Vernon Hess 
has been released from the US Army and 
accepted a call to St. John’s, Anderson. 


The Lutheran 


Pastor R. K. Urlaub, formerly of the 
Medford, Wis., parish of the Wartburg 
‘Synod, has been installed as pastor of the 
Rockport ‘parish. 

Chaplain Gideon Wick, who has been 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska, has accepted a call to Unity 
Church, Terre Haute, the congregation he 
served before entering the army. 


Detroit Congregation Relocates; 


Unity Plans Silver Anniversary 
By Wa ttTerR M. Branor 


BETHEL CONGREGATION, Detroit, the Rev. 
Martin J. Zulauf pastor, has voted to sell 
its property located at Mt. Elliott and Hen- 
dricks Aves. Property includes the church, 

church school and parsonage, 
Michigan which was sold to a Negro 

Baptist group for $60,000. A 
site for relocation at the corner of Chalmers 
and East State Fair has been purchased for 
$7,300. Construction of a first unit will 
begin this summer. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of Unity Church, 
Detroit, will be held Nov. 19. The Rev. 
S. L. Boger, pastor, completed 24 years of 
ministerial leadership at Unity May 1. Pas- 
tor Boger’s Detroit ministry covers a period 
of 30 years, having served Christ Church 
for six years prior to his Unity pastorate. 

THROUGH THE GENEROSITY of one of its 
members THe LUTHERAN is sent to the 
homes of 51 families of Hope congregation, 
Detroit, the Rev. Frank P. Madsen pastor. 
Hope’s parish worker, Miss Lillian Hoover, 
presented her resignation effective July 1. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


July 9, 1947 


She will enter Susquehanna University at 
the beginning of the fall semester. 
MESSIAH CONGREGATION, Detroit, the Rev. 
Ivan O. Miller pastor and synodical pres- 
ident, 'recently purchased a brick veneer 
house for a parsonage at a cost of $13,000. 
Contributions for benevolence in this con- 
gregation have increased 105 per cent since 
1941. Improvements made during the last 
six months include the redecoration of the 
church interior and the installation of a 
new chancel lantern at a cost of $3,000. 
Nativiry’s pastor, the Rev. Goodwin T. 
Olson, was installed May 4, by the Rev. 
Ivan O. Miller, president of synod. The 
Rev. Richard W. Albert, chairman of the 


New Vork City 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 


Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl H. Bartsch, D.D. 
Student Assistant—George Lundquist 


ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SE POS JULY AND 


ST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A. M. 
Church School 9:00 A. M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 8:00 A. M. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


In Fort Wayne, Indiana 
ici Just off U. S. 

vate Highways 
24, 29, 30, 33 


Trinity Church 


405 W. Wayne St. 


The Service 
10 A. M.* 


Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
L. David Miller, Jr., B.D., M.S.M., Asst. Pastor 


* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 
10:45 A. M., 4:45 P. M. 
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When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 
Sunday School 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


A warm welcome awaits you 
At the end of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
At 


OUR SAVIOUR’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Temporarily located in the Strand Theatre 
Broadway at Downing 
Seaside, Oregon 
Paul Wm. Funk, Pastor 
Worship Service—11:00 A. M. 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A. M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 


home missions committee, preached the 
sermon. Pastor Olson came to this Detroiti 
church as a missionary for the Board o: 
American Missions in February 1946, fol-#} 
lowing a tour of active duty as an army: 
chaplain. His ministry prior to his milita 
duty was in the Synod of the Northwest. © 

Two ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMS with com 7. 


Victor I. Gruhn in Olivet Church, Detroit, 
in April. Each Wednesday, through the: La 
festival of Pentecost, a chapter in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church was presented 
by the pastor. Each lecture was illustrate i 
with pictures. During the series the film, 
“Mission of Mercy,” was shown. The sec- 
ond program dealt with child development 
and was presented daily at 10 a.m. Speak-. 
ers and teachers from the Merrill-Palmer’ 
school presented much of the material. A 
March of Time film, “Life with Baby,” pre-_ 
pared in the Yale University clinic, was 
used for part of the instruction. 

Ascension CuurcH, Pontiac, has calledl 
the Rev. George Garver of Gladstone Park 
Church, Chicago. He planned to arrive in” 
Pontiac July 1. 4 

APPROXIMATELY 200 members of the De- §* 
troit and Central Luther League districts” 
staged a spring rally May 25, at Christ- 
Church, Detroit, the Rev. Richard W. Al- 
bert pastor. The accent was on foreign 
missions. Miss Norma Bloomquist, reg- 
istered nurse on furlough from Liberia, 
was the speaker. 

Juty 14 To 20 are the dates for the an- 
nual leadership training school of the In- 
diana and Michigan synods, to be held at 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. 


CAMPUS 


Second generation 
Every year names appear on the rolls of 
ULC colleges that have been scratched for 
years on dormitory window frames and 
classroom desks. Fathers and mothers send 
their children back to their alma maters. 
At Muhlenberg College 54 sons of alumni 
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rere in the student body during the past 
@) cholastic year. At Susquehanna Univer- 
ity 21 sons and daughters have followed 
\)a their parents’ footsteps. 

», Muhlenberg classes as early as 1901 and 
ss late as 1936 were represented by the 
econd generation. Two alumni, Dr. Ed- 
}vard T. Horn, professor in Muhlenberg’s 
1epartment of religion, and the Rev. Henry 
()4. Moyer, missionary on furlough from 
‘ndia, each had two sons in the Allentown 
college. 


Cost of education 

Cost of living for Hartwick College stu- 
dents is 40 per cent higher today than five 
years ago. This is the conclusion of a stu- 
dent news reporter from a recent survey. 

In 1941-42 rooms and board for one se- 
mester in the average Hartwick dormitory 
was $135. In 1946-47 “the same dormitory 
feeds the students for $210 per semester.” 
‘Report was that “some of the students... 
)) are skipping several of their meals in order 
to save money.” 
| Tuition has risen from $105 to $150 for a 
semester. Average overall increase in the 
cost of books was estimated at 20 per cent. 

“Hartwick is not an exception,” the stu- 
dent stated. “These figures could be dupli- 
cated in practically any college or univer- 
sity in the country.” 


Head of the house 

“Professors of Drake University are un- 
fair to organized marriage.” This was the 
ery of many veterans at Drake after the 
results of examinations were revealed, ac- 
cording to Associated Collegiate Press. 

“Poor grades received in my subjects 
have made life at home miserable,” one 
ex-GI explained. “My young son attend- 
ing a near-by school brought his report 
card home the same day I presented my 
marks to his mother. He received several 
A’s and B’s while my grades were strain- 
ing for the C level. 

“He now sits at the head of the dinner 
table, reads the paper before I do, and 
chooses the radio programs. It’s demoral- 
izing.” 
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Wagner College professor 

To succeed Dr. Samuel G. Hefelbower 
as professor of philosophy at Wagner Col- 
lege next September will be Dr. Viljo K. 
Nikander. The new faculty member has 
been president of Suomi College since 
1937 and president of Help Finland, Inc., 
national relief organization, since 1945. 

A graduate of Suomi, he has a bachelor’s 
degree from Carthage College, a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, and 
a doctorate from Harvard University. He 
has taught at Carthage, Waterloo, and 
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Suomi colleges and has been pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Ironwood, Mich., and Alls- 
ton-Brighton Church, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Hefelbower is well known in philo- 
sophical circles, both at home and on the 
continent. A graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary, he also studied at 
Leipzig, Halle, Princeton and Harvard uni- 
versities. He has been on the faculty of 
Gettysburg, Washburn, and Carthage col- 
leges, was president of Gettysburg College 
1904-10, and has been at Wagner since 
1936. Among his works are, “The Relation 
of John Locke to English Deism,” and “The 
Place of Scholarship in Ministerial Train- 
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STOLES AND PIANO WANTED 


A negro Lutheran mission in Montgomery, 
Alabama, would like to receive second-hand 
stoles and a piano. Will pay postage or freight. 
Address Rev. Percy C. Dumas, Pastor, Trinity 
Lutheran Church, 424 Cleveland Avenue, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 
Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
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Jersey Lutheran Service Agencies 


Form Co-ordinating Organization 
By Apert P, STAUDERM 


Jersey Ciry—Six Lutheran agencies, re¢ 
resenting all synods, have recently orgs 
ized “The Affiliated Lutheran Serv 
Agencies of New Jersey.” This acti 
covering as it does the entire state of N 

Jersey, is said to be the fi 

of its kind undertaken 
New Jersey Lutherans in this count 
Institutions participating are the Luther 
Memorial Hospital of Newark. Upsala C 
lege of East Orange, Seamen’s Mission 
Hoboken, Lutheran Service Bureau of N 
Jersey, Lutheran Home for the Aged 
Moorestown, and the Lutheran Welfé 
Association of Jersey City. 

Work of the agencies includes the cz 
of the aged, orphans and displaced ch 
dren; the training of nurses; shelter : 
sea-faring men, and service to Luther 
patients in state hospitals and institutio 

The organization aims, by conference a 
consultation, to co-ordinate activities 
the agencies in the fields of public rel 
tions, finances, and other external rel 
tions. 

Mr. William Blohm, Jr., of Jersey Ci 
was named president of the new group. 
Blohm, an attorney, is treasurer of t 
New Jersey Conference and is preside 
of the Lutheran Service Bureau. He is 
member of St. John’s Church in Jers 
City. As vice president the group nam 
the Rev. Carl Futchs. He is executive se 
retary of the Lutheran Welfare Associati 
and director of the Kinderfreund Hom 
The treasurer is the Rev. Harold Muffle 
and secretary is the Rev. William F. Be 
rens, Jr. 

ANOTHER INTERSYNODICAL MOVEMENT th 
continues to progress is the effort to e 
tablish a Lutheran youth center on a 16 
acre tract of land adjacent to the Stok 
State Forest in Sussex County. This d 
sirable property includes two large lak« 
Mecca Lake and Quick Pond. 

The Rev. Harry Benson, Augustana pa 
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x at Dover, is active in promoting this 
enture. Assisting on the provisional com- 
iittee are Dr. Otto Bostrom, the Rev. Otto 
erbich, and the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist of 
ew York; Dr. Fredrik Schiotz and the 
ev. Christian Videbeck of Brooklyn; and 
1e Rev. Albert Stauderman of Teaneck, 
. J. Financing plans provide for the lease 
f large plots to individuals and congre- 
ations, with the rental fees payable in 
dvance to cover the purchase price. 
NEw LIGHTING FIXTURES were dedicated 
t Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, May 
3, aS a memorial to three members of the 
ongregation who died in World War II, 
nd 10 other former members of the con- 
regation. The soldiers dead are Pfc. Carl 
ssner, Cpl. Thomas Schneider and Pfc. 
theodore Spalte. The Rev. John H. Wagner 
fficiated at the dedicatory services. 
Wir 55 CHARTER MEMBERS, Good Shep- 
terd Church, Glen Rock, formally came 
ato being at a special service May 25. Dr. 
renan M. Corbe and the Rev. Eugene 
Creider officiated. The Rev. Robert H. 
{rnold is pastor. 

Tue Rev. R. Donatp Care was installed 
ts pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, 
June 8, with Dr. William F. Sunday preach- 
ng the sermon. The Rev. Robert Barkley 

vas in charge of the installation. On June 
}'9, the Rev. Frank Flisser was installed 
s pastor of the Hungarian Wendish Church 
Perth Amboy, and St. John’s Wendish 
Shurch of Newark, at a service held in 
he Perth Amboy edifice. 

A puAt 40TH ANNIVERSARY celebration was 
veld June 11 at Grace Church, Bayonne. 
During four decades the congregation has 
iad as its only pastor Dr. F. Hampton Ber- 
vager. Now a strong congregation which 
ias sent 12 of its sons into the ministry, 
srace Church has enjoyed a steady growth 
inder his devoted leadership. Tributes 
vere brought to pastor and congregation 
vy clergymen and civic organizations. 

Apvent CuurcH, East Orange, celebrated 
ts 30th anniversary with special programs 
at which Dr. Paul C. White and Pastor 
stauderman were guest speakers. The Rev. 
“rwin Jaxheimer is pastor. 
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Tue Rev. Francis K. WacscHat has re- 
signed from old Zion Church, Oldwick, to 
accept a call to Middleburgh, N. Y. Zion 
Church is one of the prized historic sites 
in this area, having been founded in 1714. 
The present church building was erected 
in 1750 and will be remodeled and restored 
for the bicentennial celebration in 1950. 

Dr. STEPHEN PauLson has resigned after 
a seven-year ministry at St. John’s Church, 
Englewood. The Englewood congregation 
called Dr. Paulson out of retirement in 1940 
and he agreed to serve through the war. 

RECENT ADDITIONS to the board of trustees 
of the Lutheran Welfare Association, oper- 
ators of the Kinderfreund Homes, are Dr. 
Samuel Brosius of Jersey City, the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer of Elizabeth, the Rev. Harold 
Haas of Linden, John C. Ware, Jr., Sad- 
dle River, and Otto Hahn, Jersey City. 
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Missouri Holds Trailer Mission; 
Local Men Named to Positions 


By ALrrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—The Missouri Synod 
churches of Queens borough have just 
completed a three-week Trailer Preaching 
Mission. Services were held Wednesday 
through Sunday evenings in three different 

locations—57th Avenue and 
New York 80th Street, Elmhurst, June 

-8; Jamaica Avenue and 
139th Street, Jamaica, June 11-15; and 
Jamaica Avenue and 215th Street, Queens 
Village, June 18-22. 

Preaching was done by five pastors and 
sound movies were shown every evening. 
Prospects were referred to the nearest Lu- 
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theran church regardless of synodical a 
filiation. It is too early to have a comple 
evaluation of the results, but it has bee 
planned to repeat the mission on the Nor 
Shore in the fall. 

Two Lone Istanp pastors have recent 
been elected to important posts in tl 
church-at-large. The Rev. Harold C. Let 
pastor of St. Peter’s, Jamaica South, is 
be the secretary for social action of tl 
Board of Social Missions. He will assun 
his duties in this newly created office Sey 
first. 

The Rev. Eugene C. Kreider, new 
elected superintendent of Home Missio: 
of New York Synod, is also a Long I 
lander. Serving the Board of Americé 
Missions as a missionary since his retwi 
from army chaplaincy service, Pastor Kre 
der and his family live in Hicksville. 

As a matter of fact, quite a few churt 
executives make their homes on Long I 
land. Dr. C. Franklin Koch, of the Soci 
Missions Board, resides in Manhasset. 
Zenan M. Corbe, secretary of the Board 
American Missions, lives in Merrick. F 
assistant, Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, com 
from Lynbrook. Dr. Ambrose Hering, e 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Welfa 
Council, lives in Rockville Center. 

MortTGAGE BURNINGS and installations coy 
tinue to be in the Long Island news. Hoe 
Trinity Church, Jamaica, the only Neg 
church in the Long Island Conferenw 
burned the mortgage on its property | 
Pentecost, May 25. Conference preside 
the Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer, preached t! 
sermon, which was unusual in that it w 
interrupted by rain. The service had by 
gun outside of Holy Trinity Church ay 
the sermon was well under way when ft? 
rain came. The remainder of the servi 
was held in a local public school one blo» 
away. The Rev. Jesse W. Routte is past 
of this congregation. 

INCARNATION CHURCH, Jamaica, the Re 
Walter Cowen pastor, also celebrated t 
burning of a $15,000 mortgage May 23. Iv 
Paul C. Empie was the speaker, and fo 
mer pastors, the Rev. Frederick Prev 
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d the Rev. Albert Schilke participated. 
Tue Rev. Ropert PETERSON was installed 
pastor of Good Shepherd Church, Bay- 
le West, June 8. The Rev. Howard 
ygers was installed as pastor of St. Ste- 
en’s, Hicksville, June 22. Both of these 
2n have been serving their congregations 
ace early in the year. Their installation 


=RVANTS OF SERVICEMEN. Dr. Harold S. 
liller, left, who headed the committee on Army 
ad Navy Work for the ULC during the war, is 
1own with his cousin, Maj. Gen. Luther D. 
liller, US Army chief of chaplains. Occasion 
as Dr. Miller's 30th anniversary of ordination 
nd pastorate at Incarnation Church, Brooklyn, 
. Y. Chaplain Miller spoke. Dr. Miller recently 
as elected president of the ULC Board of 
ocial Missions 


350 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


@ from congested areas of Metropolitan New York will 
have their only chance at health and vacation happiness 
under Christian leadership in God’s out-of-doors this 


summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich. 


—if good friends and Sunday Schools will help with 
their gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” is needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 


services were delayed until after they had 
been received by New York Synod at its 
Syracuse convention early in June. Pastor 
Peterson comes from the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, and Pastor Rogers from the 
Ohio Synod. The Rev. Edward J. Haviar 
will be installed as pastor of All Saints 
Church, Jamaica, June 29. 

THE SPRING convention of Long Island 
District Luther League was held at Re- 
deemer, Queens Village, May 18. Bart 
Green, of Grace Church, Forest Hills, was 
elected president. Lutheran Men of Queens 
also elected officers at a meeting May 19, 
at St. Luke’s, Woodhaven. New president 
is Daniel Muller of Good Shepherd Church, 
Bellaire. 


Plans Laid for Evangelism Drive; 
Dries, Klick, Stettler Honored 


By LurHerR SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—As part of the synod-wide 
Evangelism campaign two preparatory 
meetings were held recently for the Read- 
ing Conference at Trinity Church. The 

Rev. Royal E. Lesher and 
Pennsylvania the Rev. Peter J. Dexnis 

presented plans and lit- 
erature to 28 pastors and 10 laymen in 
preparation for the program this fall. 

Pastors of the conference and their wives 
held a testimonial dinner at the Keystone 
Hotel, Kutztown, in honor of three pastors 
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who retired during the year. They are the 
Rev. Wirt A. Dries of the Strausstown par- 
ish, the Rev. Ira W. Klick of the Grimsville 
parish, and the Rev. Marvin H. Stettler of 
St. Paul’s, Reading. Speaker was the Rev. 
Victor Kroninger, president of conference. 

AT A SPECIAL conference meeting, division 
of the old Strausstown parish, which had 
consisted of six churches, was approved. 
Two parishes were formed. The new 
Strausstown parish will consist of Zion, 
Strausstown; Trinity, Rehrersburg; Salem, 
Bethel. The Shartlesville parish will con- 
sist of Friedens, Shartlesville; St. Paul’s, 
Tulpehocken; and Christ, Little Tulpe- 
hocken. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY service and roll 
call of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
of Reading and Vicinity was held recently 
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in Trinity Church. Speaker was Dr. Fre 
J. Fiedler, a secretary for the ULC Boar 
of Foreign Missions. Report of the supe! 
intendent, the Rev. Walter Hempel, showe 
a total of 32,000 calls made on the sick ar 
needy during the year, and 389 meetin; 
and services held in county institution 
Expenditures for the year exceeded $12,00 

The following were elected to the boar 
of managers for three-year terms: TH 
Rev. Lester Fetter, the Rev. Samuel Kis’ 
ler, Mr. William F. Drehs, Mr. Arlan Sny 
der, Mr. Ralph Noecker, Miss Hele 
Ahrens, Mrs. Bertram C. Gilbert. Office: 
elected for the year are: President, M 
Alan Hawman; vice president, the Re 
Luther Schlenker; secretary, Miss Do: 
Schweitzer; treasurer, Mr. Paul Schaum 
burg. 

Annual meeting of the corporation 
the Lutheran Home at Topton was he 
recently at the home. The problems | 
children coming from broken homes ar 
a revision of the customary manner 
electing board members were the chi 
topics of discussion. 

Brecker’s St. Peter’s CuurcH dedicate 
new altar ware at a special service cor 
ducted by Pastor Paul Kehm and Past: 
Schlenker. The cross, candlesticks, vase 
missal stand, and altar book were pu’ 
chased by the Ladies’ Aid of the church. 

FatrH CxHurcH, Mt. Penn, dedicated 
new $3,500 organ. The Rev. David 7 
Druckenmiller, pastor, preached the dec 
icatory sermon in the morning. In th 
afternoon a musical service was held cor 
sisting of an organ recital by Robert 
Druckenmiller, and music by the juni 
and senior choirs and the Mt. Penn Con 
munity, Male Chorus. The Rev. Vict 
Kroninger, president of the Reading Cor 
ference, preached. 

Triniry CuurcH, Topton, the Rev. Willia 
Kline pastor, celebrated its 75th annive” 
sary with special services. The Rev. May 
K. Trexler, son of the congregatio 
preached. Highlights of the occasion we* 
presentation of the Pro Deo et Patria Be 
Scout award to Curvous P. Stauffer, J) 
and the Third Certificate of Progress | 
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adership Training to Mrs. William H. 
ine. A service plaque with the names of 
2mbers who served in World War II was 
veiled. New red paraments were ded- 
ited. 
HERE AND THERE: St. Luke’s Church, 
joemakersville, celebrated the 94th an- 
versary of its founding and the 16th an- 
versary of the present edifice. Dr. Gus- 
vus H. Bechtold preached... . Robesonia 
rish celebrated its fourth anniversary 
th a service in St. Daniel’s outdoor am- 
itheater. Speaker was Col. Charles Trex- 
* of Muhlenberg College. Sixteen new 
smbers were received into Trinity Church 
connection with the celebration. .. . 
onement Church, Wyomissing, observed 
e 25th anniversary of the dedication of 
, building. Feature of the celebration 
as burning of the mortgage. Speaker was 
*, Emil E. Fischer. .. . The Young Wom- 
’s Rally of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ty was held in Holy Spirit Church, Read- 
g. Speakers were Dr. Barbara De Remer, 
issionary to India, and Sister Catherine 


Neuhardt, directing sister of the Lutheran 
Settlement House in Philadelphia. ... Lu- 
therans participated in community cloth- 
ing drives in Kutztown and Reading. In 
Kutztown a ton and a quarter of food and 
clothing was sent to Lutheran World Re- 
lief headquarters in Easton. In the Reading 
community clothing drive a curb collection 
was likewise made amounting to 45,000 
pounds; and the Lutherans received one 
fourth of the amount collected. 

The Young People’s Fellowship of Trin- 
ity Church, Reading, sponsored an open 
house to acquaint members of the con- 
gregation with their activities and plans. 
... Bethany Church, West Reading, low- 
ered its service flag during a special service 
conducted by Pastor Paul Kidd, a former 
chaplain. Speaker was the Rev. Bertram 
Gilbert, a son of the congregation, who 
was in the navy chaplaincy. ... The Rev. 
Martin L. Rothenberger of Epiphany 
Church, Temple, was elected pastor of the 
Stouchsburg parish consisting of Christ 
Church, Stouchsburg, and Altalaha, Rehr- 
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ersburg. ... Miss Carolyn Trexler, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. and Mrs. Mark K. Trexler, 
graduated from Kutztown State Teachers’ 
College with the highest scholastic aver- 
age ever attained since the present rating 
system was introduced in 1935. 

THe LuTHERAN WoMEN’s LEAGUE met re- 
cently at Calvary Church, Laureldale. Re- 
tiring president Miss S. Helen Ahrens was 
in charge. Chief work of the League is 
conducting the Women’s Hospice. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: Mrs. 
Sadie Rentschler, president; Mrs. Carl Dev- 
lin, first vice president; Mrs. Russell C. 
Lutz, second vice president; Mrs. Arthur 
Klein, recording secretary; Mrs. Harry 
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Yoder, corresponding secretary; Miss E 
Roos, treasurer; Mrs. George Albrig)) 
historian. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY of ordination w 
celebrated by Dr. J. Frederick Bermon, past? 
of Christ Church, Lawrence Park, Erie, Pa., Ju 
8. With him is his son, the Rev. John E. Berme: 
pastor of Grace Church, Erie, who preached t 
anniversary sermon 


Camps, Vacation Schools Keep 


Churches Active During Summer 
By Pau H. SM 


WitLiamsport—Camp songs, study, re) 
reation, were the order of the day at Can: 
Susquehanna, operated again for interm» 
diate Lutheran boys and girls on the can 

pus of Susquehanna Un 
fq versity at Selinsgrove, F 
Pennsylvania Susquehanna Conferenx 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, Jur 
9-16. Working, praying and playing unde 
30 adult leaders were the 155 boys and gir!) 
who again had as their co-directors, th 
Rev. Edwerth E. Korte, Lutheran stude: 
pastor at Pennsylvania State College, ar: 
Miss Peggy Fry of Mifflintown. 

Three study departments offered tl 
campers a variety of courses. The Bib) 
department listed courses on Introductic: 
to the Bible, Old Testament, and Ne’ 
Testament, taught by Pastors Walter 3 
Brown and Lloyd K.-Haag. The depar? 
ment centered around the Christian Churc: 


The Lutheray 


Shallcross Doublecoat Stencil 


Recommended where the highest qual- 
ty of stencil work is desired in the repro- 
@iluction of art work and type. 

Legal Size (NC3180) $2.90 per quire 
Letter Size (NC3150) $2.75 per quire 


Black Velvet Economy Stencil 


Made from domestic tissue and quite 
satisfactory for shorter runs where use is 
confined to typing. 

Legal Size (NC518) $2.45 per quire 
Letter Size (NC515) $2.30 per quire 


Master Control Sheets 


An entirely new method of controlling 
flow and offsetting, making it unnecessary 
to use slip-sheets. Simply insert the con- 
trol sheet on the cylinder before attaching 
the stencil. (NC1102) 


10c a sheet; $4.50 for 50 
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L uplicating Supplies 
For The Church Office 


'nexpensively Priced! 


Webster Collegiate Dictionary 


Again available are imported tissues for 
the manufacturing of duplicator stencils. 
This makes it possible once again to assure 
you great fidelity of reproduction in art 
work and type regardless of length of run. 


Quaker Blue Stencil 


For use with average duplicating runs 
where only typing and signatures are in- 
volved. 

Legal Size (NC818) $2.70 per quire 

Letter Size (NC815) $2.55 per quire 


FOR BEST RESULTS WITH 
SHALLCROSS STENCILS 
USE 


Shallcross Inks 


Black (NC2918) For finest type 
of duplication where wide variety 
of paper stock is used. 


$2 a pound 
Black (NC908) For average du- 
plicating needs. Not as permanent 
as NC2918. 
$1.10 a pound 
Standard Color Inks Available 
Write For Information 


Correction Fluid (NC751) 
1 Ounce Bottle—50c 


110,000 entries representing the most dis- 
criminating selection of useful words and 
helpful information. 


‘RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 
ABBREVIATIONS 
SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
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offered courses on The New Testament 


Church, The Reformation, and Martin Lu- 
ther, taught by Pastors Adam P. Bingaman 
and John W. Whetstone. Camp leaders 
found Sister Elizabeth Cress of the Balti- 
more Motherhouse to be an unusually 
wholesome influence on the campers. She 
and Pastor James S. Shannon offered 
courses in the department of Christian Liv- 
ing, such as Problems We Meet, Choosing 
Your Life Work, and Making Decisions. 

A cosmopolitan atmosphere was lent to 
the camp this year with the presence of 
Mr. Anil Mandal from Calcutta, India, who 
is currently doing graduate work at Penn 
State College. 

BECAUSE OF POPULAR DEMAND a senior high 
church camp is being planned by the Sus- 
quehanna Conference Youth Work Com- 
mittee to be held on the grounds of Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home at Loysville. The camp, 
to be in charge of the Rev. Robert R. Clark, 
Port Royal, and Miss Annabelle Manbeck, 
Beaver Springs, will convene Aug. 4-11. 

CuHurRcH camps and vacation church 
schools were outstanding parish interests in 
June and one of the biggest all-Lutheran 
vacation church schools in the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod is that conducted by 
hard-working Pastor Vernon R. Naugle of 
Christ Church, Lewisburg, now in his 25th 
year in this sort of work. Parents this year 
are sending 254 of their children, ages four 
to 14, to sit at the feet of Pastor Naugle’s 
35 teachers and helpers. 

Unique in the Christ Church vacation 
school is the use of two school buses to 
transport youngsters from the surround- 
ing countryside. More than 70 children 
crowd themselves into each bus. Some of 
these go to the Lewisburg Community Va- 
cation School with an enrollment of 150, 
but the majority prefer Pastor Naugle’s 
Lutheran school. 

THE VACATION SCHOOL at Trinity Church, 
Milton, the Rev. Paul H. Smith pastor, had 
an enrollment of 140, staffed by 22 teachers 
and helpers. Some of the departments used 
“Children of the Church” materials; all 
spent time on memory work and related 
handwork. 
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Church edifice, Hughesville, the Rev. He 
man G. Stuempfle pastor, resulted in a1 
dedication service on April 27, with Dr. 
Franklin Gehr of Bethlehem, preachi 

The artistic decorating of the interior i 
cluded installation of metal lanterns, 
new altar, reredos, and altar cross. 

EIGHTEEN PERSONS out of 37 who we 
confirmed 50 or more years ago attendec 
confirmation class reunion in Trin 
Church, Danville, on Palm Sunday. T 
Rev. Bernard W. Krapf is pastor. 


DECEASED 


Charlotte M. Bowersox 

Mrs. Charlotte McClellan Bowersox, w: 
of Dr. Hixon T. Bowersox, pastor of § 
Paul’s Church, Cumberland, Md., died Ju 
1, following a heart attack. She was 
years old. 

Born in Rossville, Pa., July 30, 1893, s 
was a daughter of the late William J., ai 
Emma Jane Oberdier McClellan, and w 
the last survivor of a family of five childre 

During the 22 years of her husbanc 
pastorate in St. Paul’s, she served as o 
ganist of the church for more than 
years, and shared in other activities of tl 
congregation. 

In addition to her husband, she is su 
vived by a son, William Donald Bowerso 
Charleston, W. Va.; a daughter, Mi 
Jeanne McClellan Bowersox, at home, a1 
a grandson, Robert Tracy Bowersox. 

The funeral was held June 4, in St. Pau 
Church, with Dr. Harry F. Baughma 
professor at the Gettysburg Seminary, 
charge, assisted by the Rev. Donald — 
Brake and Dr. H. Hall Sharp. Interme 
was at Cumberland. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JULY 
11. Florida Synod, called meeting, Memori 
Church, St. Augustine 
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Ow PREFERRED 


RISK LIFE INSURANCE for 
COMPLETE FAMILY PROTECTION 


By investing a few dollars each year in a life insurance program, it is 
possible for you to leave your family not only what you have had time 
to save, but all you intended to save. It is the only plan whereby you 
can create an estate before you actually earn the money. 


Our Preferred Risk policy, available to select risks in the amount of $5,000 
or more, can be issued to every member of your family from 5 years of 
age, and will meet all the requirements of complete family protection 
during the time it is needed, or provide regular income when the need 
for protection no longer exists. Ask your LUTHERAN MUTUAL agent 
for complete information about our Preferred Risk protection. 


City 
A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


= 

| 
LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. : 
; WAVERLY, IOWA Founded 1879 r+ 
® Without obligation, send me FREE copy of your new folder, i 
; “Lutheran Mutual Preferred Risk Life Insurance.” : 
a Mets es reaniites tans RRS Tend Uae ae oat a a A oP oan ty HU meer] 4 eRe Ber aires i 
, Address 4 : 
: a 
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You Haven't Time To Write? 


Drop a CHEERIO NOTE 


for invitations, convalescent cheer-ups, 
birthdays, bread-and-butter notes. 
Children will delight in receiving or 
sending these dainty, highly colorful notes. 
Adults will be enchanted too. 
The short Scripture verse inside 
adds depth and meaning. 


24 folders with envelopes. 
$1 a box code number (NM24) 


Cre * 
~ Wark 


fox hz 


Pttienthy 


mi. 


If It's Informal — Use BRIEF NOTES 


for your informal messages, thank-you notes, 
forget-me-not and, remembrance “hello” notes, 


invitations or any little personalized message attractively gift boxed 
59c a box 


that you wish to send. Send a BRIEF NOTE a day. code number (NM4040 


12 folders and 12 envelopes. 


Scripture text with illuminated lettering. 


Order From Your Nearest Branch Store of 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 8, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 


